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FOREWORD 


Kashmir was an eminent centre of Buddhism in the past. 
From there it spread to the neighbouring countries of Central 
Asia, China and Tibet. Besides other areas of the Himalayan 
a stronghold of Buddhism where 


regions, Ladakh is presently e 
the Compassionate One, 


it still vibrates with the message of t 

As an important centre of Buddhist learning, Kashmir 
attracted inquisitive and ardent Buddhists from the neighbour- 
ing countries who studied there unde? Persons of great repute 
and erudition. After completion of their studies, they retur- 
ned to their countries where they proP@gated the lofty teach- 


ings and profound philosophy of Lord Buddha. Kashmirj 
rulers Of these countries or 


scholars were also invited by the 
: y agate Buddhism. Thys 


they visited them on their own to prOP 
these scholars contributed substantially towards strengthening 
roots of Buddhism in Kashmir and #8 Propagation in the 
neighbouring countries of Central Asia: China and Tibet, 


Tam immensely pleased to go thfough the history and 


contribution of these Kashmiri scholats towards propagation 
of Buddhism as brought out by Ms. Advaitavadini Kaul in 
her elaborate study, ‘Buddhist SavaM™S Of Kashmir, their 
contributions abroad’. Such studies enrich our heritage and 
I feel confident that this comprehensi¥® work will be immen. 
sely useful to scholars 2d Jaymen alike- I would also like to 
suggest to our interested budding scholars to undertake simila, 
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studies on other areas of Buddhism namely Buddhist philoso- 
phy, literature, history, metaphysics etc. and disseminate the 


wealth of knowledge contained in them for the benefit of 
humanity. 


(Kushok Bakula) 


PREFACE 


Kashmir remained a great centre of Buddhist learning 
for several centuries. During this time Kashmir produced a 
galaxy of Buddhist scholars who not only gave a new shape to 
the decaying order by making jt more popular among the 
common masses but also spread the teachings of Buddha in 
neighbouring regions of Central Asia, China and Tibet. 

There are positive evidences that small Indian colonies 
had been founded in the southern pts of Central Asia from 
Khotan upto the Lobnor region before the Christian era. The 
Indian colonists were the first to C@try Buddhism to this 
region’. 

At the beginning of the Christian era, although Kashmir 
was somewhat secluded to be a meeting place of nations even 
then it became acentre of considerable intellectual activity, 
and the most flourishing centre of Buddhist learning of the 
period?. It was the centre of the most Powerful Buddhist sect 
of Northern India, the Sarvastivada- Kashmir also took a 
leading part in the transmission of Buddhist traditions to far- 
flung areas. The number of Buddhist scholars who, for 
example, went to China from Kashmir in this period was 
larger than those who went from othe Parts of India.* 

Much of the impetus to the spread of Budddhism came 
from the Kusana emperors during WhOse reign Buddhism 
prospered tremendously in Kashmir. The most famous of the 
Kusana kings, kaniska, extended his sph¢'¢ of influence across 
Himalayas to Yarkand and Khotan. He called a council of 
learned scholars in Buddhism jn Kashmir about the end of 
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the first century A.D. This Council helped tremendously in 
the development of Buddhist faith not only within Kashmir 
but also for carrying it to Central Asia and China which lay 
along the great missionary routes of Northern Buddhism.‘ 

As a result of Kaniska’s Council, there burst forth an 
enthusiastic missionary spirit among the Kashmiris who 
carried this religion to China across difficult Passes and thus 
produced a great fermentation and controversy in Chinese 
thought. The intervening region of Central Asia came 
naturally first under the influence of Buddhist doctrine. It 
was Vijayasambhava, the great-grandson of King Agoka, who 
introduced Buddhism in Khotan around 70 B. C. At about 
the same time, Arhat or Arya Vairocana, a Kashmiri 
Buddhist scholar, came to Khotan and became the king’s 
preceptor. According to Chinese pilgrims, such as Fa-hien, 
Song-yun and Yuan Chwang, Buddhism flourished in Khotan 
until about 8th century A.D., and it is from here that this 
faith spread to other states in the South such as Niya, 
Calmadan (Cherchen). Kroraina (Loulan) and also to Cokkuka 
(Kashgar)’. Earlier, much of the missionary activity of the 
Kashmirian Buddhists seems to have centred round the 
celebrated Central Agian scholars, Kumarajiva, who is 
reported to have made many intimate Connections with 
Kashmiri scholars, After finishing his education in Kashmir, 
Kumarajiva returned tg js native Kacha, accompanied by 
a large number of Kashmirian — scholars, At Kicha he 
established a Monastery and undertook the translation 
of Sanskrit Buddhist texts and, in Collaboration with his 
Kashmirian followers, explained these to the Central Asian 
and Chinese peoples’, gybsequently, Kashmir Played a vital 
role in the development and propagation of Buddhism not 
only within the Valley but in various Parts of Asia. The 
puddhist scholars of Kashmir wrote scriptures which came 
o be known as Vibhasg Sastras. Their Popularity brought to 

» valley Buddhist scholars from distant Parts of the country 
the ja) and abroad who studied these Sastras With Kashmirian 
(indi A Buddhist canon in Sanskrit was written by 
teacher scholars. This cannon is now Unfortunately lost 
Kashm reserved Only jn parts in the Chinese and Tibetan 
put is PT 
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translations, Numerous Kashmiri scholars also elected to 
work outside India, in various parts of Central Asia, China 
and Tibet. Unfortunately, the ancient records of India, 
including those of Kashmir, are generally silent about the 
missionary activities of her scholars in propagating Buddhism 
in these far flung areas. The historians from these lands, 
however, have handed down detailed information about 
these missionaries who through their selfless. work had built 
up a common civilization for nearly three quarters of the 
Asiatic Continent. Not all of these documentary evidences 
available in various Central Asian, Chinese and Tibetan 
languages have been translated into other languages, and 
not much seems to be available particularly in English. This 
situation has considerably limited the scope of the review of 
Kashmir’s contribution in the propagation of Buddhism in 
Central Asia presented here. There is, however. reported to be 
available in Central Asian, Chinese and Tibetan languages a 
huge amount of information in this regard which needs to be 
tapped for an extensive analysis of the contributions of 
Kashmiri scholars in the development of Buddhist lore. 

Much has been written about the contributions of 
Indian scholars in general towards the development and 
propagration of Buddhism. There are also a number of 
works on the history of Buddhism i” Kashmir besides other 
works in which we come accross references to the activities of 
Kashmirian scholars in the development and propagation of 
Buddhism in Kashmir and outside: No significant attempt 
has, however, been made till date t0 Tite a comprehensive 
and authentic account of the Buddhist 4earyas of Kashmir, 
the role they played in popularizin8 the faith in Kashmir 
and abroad and the contributions they made to Buddhist 
literature. The present work purports to fill in this vital 
lacuna in the development of Buddhist lore. Besides 
presenting an uthentic account of the “istinguished Buddhist 
scholars of Kashmir, an attempt has been made to discuss 
in detail their contributions to the deVelopment of Buddhist 
literature, Since Kashmir was mainly instrumental in POPU~ 
larizing Buddhist faith in Central Asis China and Tibet, a 
detailed account of the missionary activities of Kashmirian 
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including those of Kashmir, are generally silent about the 
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however, have handed down detailed information about 
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Buddhist scholars in these regions has been presented. For 
this, use has been made of all the relevant literary, epigraphic, 
and archaeological material available on the subject, 


Chapter I presents an introduction to Buddhism in 
Kashmir, tracing its history from its initial introduction, 
through the holding of Fourth Buddhist Council to the 
composition of famous commentaries. On the basis of 
epigraphic sources it has been shown that Buddhism continued 
tobea popular faith in the valley even as late as the 13th 
century. 

In Chapter II, brief details about the life and works of 
distinguished Kashmiri Buddhist scholars haye been given. 
This Chapter has been further sub-divided into four parts. 
Part one discusses those scholars who worked on andt 
Buddha’s teachings in the valley itself. In Part two. 
has been focussed on those scholars who elected to work in 
Central Asia and China between 4th and 11th centuries 
A.D. In part three the details about those who undertook 
arduous journey over rugged terrain under very trying situa- 
tions to visit Tibet and popularize Buddhism among the people 
there right from. the introduction of this faith in the 7th 
century upto around 14th century A. D. are given, Part four 
focusses on the life and works of 
Kashmiri Buddhist scholars who studied and worked in 
Kashmir and have left jndelible impressions of their scholar- 
ship on Buddhist philosophy and literature, Some like 

Agarjuna have gone much further and contributed to the 
local Saiva Phislosophy as well. 

Kashmiri scholar’s contiributions to Buddhist literature 
forms the theme of Chapter IIL With gradual development of 
this literature from Hinayana through Mahayana till the 
introduction of Buddhist logic and of various esoteric 
practices (Buddhist tantrism), Kashmiri scholars were active 
in writing treatises or translating various texts in all these 
branches of Buddhist learning. They also contributed in 
the formation of etymological dictionaries in Chinese and 
Tibetan languages, gince Gilgit Buddhist manuscripts are an 
important source of information on the historical develop- 
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ment of Buddhist learning and practices, a brief survey of 
these manuscripts in terms of their discovery and contents 
forms the second part of this Chapter. In the third part, a 
brief study of the two works of Kashmiri poets—Sivasvamin 
(9th century A.D.) and Ksemendra (11th century A.D.) has 
been presented. These works—Kapphinabhyudaya and 
Avadanakalpalata are poetical compositions in Sanskrit with 
Buddhist themes which were written at the instance of some 
specific personalities, 

In Chapter IV, a critical study of the Vijnaptimatrata 
siddhi of Vasubandhu has been presented. It is the basic 
work of Vijndnavada system which is a fully developed school 
of Buddhist thought, 

In the conduct of the present study, I have received 
encouragement and help from yarious people. Sincere grati- 
tude is due to Prof. S, Maqbul Ahmed, ex-Director, Centre of 
Central Asian Studies, Kashmir University for various facili- 
ties provided in carrying out the present study, and to my 
supervisors Dr. B.K. Kaul peambi, Reader, Centre of 
Central Asian Studies, Kashmir U®iversity and Prof. Mahesh 
Tiwari, Department of Buddhist Studies, Delhi University 
for their valuable guidance and encOUragement. Tam thank. 
ful to Prof. C.B. Tripathi of the Freie Universitat, Berlin for 
his valuable suggestions particulatlY in regard to the writeup 
on Gilgit Manuscripts. 

The present publication has bee" Made possible due to 
a subsidy granted by the University of Kashmir and | am 
greatful to Dr. K.N. Pandita, Ditector, CCAS, for reco. 
mmending the same and for his continued encouragement 
I am also beholden to H’ble Kushok Bakula, M.P, ad, 
member, Minorities Commission contributing the fore- 
word. = 

My thanks are due to the authoMUes of the libraries of 
Research and Publication Departments Kashmir University 
Srinagar; Sri Pratap Singh Library, Samagars Visvesvaran and 
Vedic Research Institute and Indolosical Studies Libray. 
Hoshiarpur; Panjab University Libt@ty, Chandigarh; and 


Delhi University Library, pejni for Meir help and Co-opera 
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tion in Consulting relevant literature available with them. 

Thanks are also due to the Archacological Survey of 
India (NS), Srinagar for providing the photographs. 

Texpress my gratitude to my brother Dr. §. Kaul of 
the Department of Anthropology, Punjab University, Chandi- 
garh for many valuable suggestions for improvement, 

I wish to express my profound gratitude to Shri Lokesh 
Kaul, the publisher, and Shri Utpal Kaul for the keen interest 
and care in seeing the publication through. 


Srinagar, Kashmir Advaitayadini Kaul 
February 25, 1987. 
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Buddhisn in Kashmir 


The origin of Buddhism in Kashmir is shrouded in 
obscurity. Buddhist sources, however, are unanimous in 
attributing the, introduction of Buddhism in Kashmir to 
Majjhantika, Pron of Varanasi and a disciple of Ananda. 
According Ceylonese chifonicle-the — Mahavamsa, 
Moggliputta Tissa, the spiritual guide of King Asoka after the 
conclusion of Third Buddhist Council, sent missionaries to 
different countries to propagate Buddhism. A Buddhist 
savant Majjhantika was deputed to’Kashmir and Gandhara.+ 
The story of the introduction of BUddhism in Kashmir by 
Majjhantika is also told in several Other Buddhist texts like 
the Tibetan Dulva, 4sokavadana, A¥¢@4nakalpalataé and the 
travel account left by Yuan Chwan8-” It is infested with 
legendary colouring and relates hoW M@ajjhantika received 
hostile treatment at the hands of the local Naga people 
and their chief and pow he was fly able to win over 
to Buddhist faith the entire Naga population alongwith the 
King through his supernatural powers.* 

According to the Buddhist text D!”¥4vadana*, however, 
several monks of Ta@masavana in Kashmir were invited by 
Asoka to attend the third Buddhist ©O'Ncil at Parali putra. 
Again, Kalhana® describes the establish™ Mt of several Viharas 
in Kashmir during the reign of king Sw‘"4a, the predecessor 
of Asoka. This leads us to presume that the Buddhist faith 
had already been introducteg jn Kashmit before the time of 
Majjhantika and 4ijoka. However, it S°¢™S that Buddhism, 
though introduced earlier, gained a firm footing in Kashmir 
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only under the spiritual leadership of Majjhantika during the 
3rd century B.C. 

Asoka (c. 273-236 B.C.), whose sway extended to Kash- 
mir as well, is described by Kalhana® as a king of Kashmir and 
the follower of Jina, i.e., Buddha and is credited by him with 
the establishment of several stipas and viharas in the valley. 
Thus he is credited with the building of a caitya of amazing 
height in the town of Vitastdtra.7. Yuan Chwang also noticed 
four stipas in the valley containing a portion of the relics of 
the Buddha which, according to him, were set up by Asoka.’ 
The famous Tibetan historian Taranatha speaks of king 
Asoka as having bestowed lavish gifts on the several Buddhist 
sanghas of Kashmir.® . 

The history of Buddhism in Kashmir after Asoka is some- 
what obscure, Buddhism seems to have fallen on evil days 
during the reign of Agoka’s son Jalauka who was a supporter 
of the indigenous Naga and Saiva cults and not well disposed 
towards the Buddhist faith. A change in his attitude towards 
the Buddhist faith is, however, Said to have been effected in 
him later by the intercession Of a divine sorceress named 
Krtya at whose request he built a vihara called the Krtya- 
srama. 

The next landmark in the history of Buddhism in 
Kashmir is formed by the famous Buddhist treatise Millinda- 
Paria which records the discussion On important Buddhist 
topics between Indo-Greek King Menander™ oy ygiJinda and 
the Arhat Nagasena, The scene of the discussion js said to 
have been a spot only twelve yojanas from Kashmir2* The 
author of this famous treatise refers to his intimate know- 
ledge with Kashmir and surrounding regions and appears to 
be fairly familiar with the people of this region. King 
Milinda, according to this work, first became a lay devotee, 
then built the Milinga vihara and after sometime handed over 
the reigns of his goyernment to his son to join the Buddhist 
sangha. The epigraphic and numismatic evidence attests tO 
the professing of Byddhist faith by the Indo-Greek rulers 
who, after the fall o¢ Mauryan empire, established their sway 
over whole of the North-Western India. It is not unlikely 
that Kashmir also came under the jnfluence of Indo-Greek 
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Kings and Buddhism flourished in the valley under their 
benign patronage. 

Buddhism received a great phillip during the rule of the 
Kusana rulers. Kaniska’s regin (c. 78 A.D.) is full of glory 
in the history of Buddhism. This royal patron of Buddhism 
came from the Kusana (Kuei-shung) branch of the Yueh-chi 
tribe which originally inhabited parts of Chinese Turkistan 
(modern Sinkiang). Among the earlier Kusanas, Kadphises I 
(Kujul-Kasa) Was a Buddhist according to his coins and in- 
scriptions.” But it was Kaniska who recovered the lost glory 
of the religion and fulfilled the work of king Asoka, viz., 
sending distinguished scholars abroad to propagate the 
religion. Kashmir ang Gandhara particularly enjoyed the 
prosperity in the history of Buddhism during Kantska’s reign. 
The session of the fourth Buddhist council, the creation of 
the famous ComMentarjes and the appearance of distinguished 
Acaryas are some of the important factors for which Kashmir 
stood prominent during his reign. 

_ Kalhana says that Huska, Juska ind Kaniska were the 
Pious Turuska Kings who built Husk¢Pura (Uskur), Juska- 
Pura (Zukur) and Kaniskapura (KeSpur) respectively and 
erected caityas and mathas at Sugkaletr@ and other places.™ 

According to Tépanatha, Kaniska became a devout 
Buddhist and listened to the discourses “delivered to him by 
Stmha—rulet Of Kashmir, who, aftet ination, was called 
Sudarsana.'® , 


The Fourth Buddhist Council : 


The fourth Buddhist council, as alf¢*4y noted, was held 
under the auspices of Kaniskg, Details About this council 
are found in Tibetan works and also Yuat Chwang’s records, 

According to Taranatha's. when king Strha (Sudarsana) 
Was preaching the religion in Kashmir, Ka"/ska was the king 
of Jalandhara. He came to Kashmir to listen to his 
(SudarSana’s) discourses. ‘The Buddhist Sangha was then 
divided into eighteen sects. J was duriN8 the same period 
that venerable Papsyq had Come to Kashmir from the East. 
At the latter’s advice, kiMS Kanjska got 4 large number of 
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monks assembled in the Karnikavanavihdra of Kashmir where 
the council took place. In the opinion of Taranatha, some 
believed the council was held at Kuyanavihara in Jalandhara. 
The council consisted of five hundred arhats, five hundred 
bodhisattvas and five hundred panditas. In the council an 
attempt was made to reconcile the conflicting views of 
different sects and settle once again the Tripitaka. 

Yuan Chwang gives a full description of the council 
starting with the circumstances under which the council took 
place. The Chinese traveller records!’ that at his leisure hours 
Kaniska used to study the Buddhist scriptures, Every day he 
called a monk to give him instructions. Byt the king was 
perplexed by the monks of different sects that had arisen since 
the Buddha's Parinirvana. Kaniska desired to restore Buddhism 
to eminence and accordingly decided to arrange the Tripitaka 
according to various schools. Hence, at the advice of vener- 
able Parsva, he summoned a holy assembly in Gandhara, 
where a huge number of monks was entertained for seven 
days. To reduce the number of monks, a process of selection 
of the most learned scholars for the Participation was 
adopted. At last only such Buddhists were aljowed to take 
part as were well yersed in the Tripitaka and were well- 
learned in the five sciences (vidyas). In this way the final 
number was reduced to four hundred ninety nine, 

About the venue of the council, Yuan Chyang says that 
Gandhara was rejected on account of its heat and dampness. 
The next proposal, Rajgraha was objected to by Parsva and 
others for, in their opinion, there were too many adherents of 
other sects there, [Ultimately it was decided to hold the 
council in Kashmir, Here Kaniska built a monastery for the 
Buddhists. 

According to q tradition recorded by Yyan Chwang, @ 
great Buddhist sayant of the time—Vasumitra, at first was not 
allowed to join the council but later, on the request of monks, 
he became the president of the council, 


creation of Vibhasas : 


About the contribution of the Council, Yuan Chwang 
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continues that this council composed one lac Slokas of 
Upadesa-Sastra, explanatory commentary on Sutta Pitaka and 
the same number of Slokas respectively for Vinaya and 
Abhidarma calling them Vibhasa Sastras. For the compilation 
of these commentaries all relevant literature from remote 
antiquity was thoroughlly examined. After compilation, 
Kaniska got the treatises inscribed on copper plates and 
enclosed them in stone boxes which were deposited in a stupa 
made for the purpose, Kaniska ordered Yaksas to guard the 
inscriptions and prevent them from being taken out of the 
country. Yuan Chwang adds that before leaving for his own 
country, Kaniska renewed Asoka’s gift of Kashmir valley to 
the Buddhist sangha, 


In the ‘Life of Vasubandhu’® also, we come across an 
account of an assembly which took place in Kipin (Kashmir). 
There were five hundred arhats and five hundred boddhisattvas 
who participated in it, Katyayanipwtra was the president and 
Abyaghosha the vice-President. This 48sembly composed the 
Jnanaprasthana-Sastra, a Sarvastivadin Abhidharma treatise in 
eight sections. A commentary, entitled Vibhasd, was written 
onthe same. The treatise was written out on stone and 
Placed under guard. Carrying out of any part of the treatise 
was prohibited by the king. 

According to the Chinese tfdition, Vibhasa Sastra 
denotes a commentary or discussi€" On an Abhidharma 
treatise-Sarvastivadin Abhidharma. This treatise was written 
by the masters, chiefiy of Kashmir, 44 those who attached 
themselves tO the Saryastivadin school. These masters are 
called Vibhasd-shi and sometimes also ¥45/nir-shi. 


Subsequently, we see that Kashmit became an important 
centre of Abhidharma studies. It produced a large number of 
distinguished scholars who specialized in the Abhidharma 
Studies and wrote commentaries on the S¢me. Among such 
scholars, the names of Sanghabhadra, Dharmatrata, Vimala- 
mitra, etc., AFC noteworthy. Many scholats Went ontside India 
to propagate the faith. Some, who wert t© China and Tibet, 
translated Sanskrit texts into Chinese 224 Tibetan, Again, 
after becoming an jmportant centre of Abhidharma studies, 
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distinguished scholars of othere countries 
Kashmir to gain knowledge. f 

After Kaniska, another king who is known to have 
extended patronage to Buddhism in Kashmir js Meghavahana 
(c. 6th century A.D.) Meghvahana’ originally hailed from 
Gandhara—a predominently Buddhist country!®, He prohibited 
the slaughter of living beings in his Country*®, His queen 
Amritaprabha of Pragjyotisa built, for the use of foreign 
monks, a lofty vihara called Amritabhayana®! to which 
reference has been made by the Chinese traveller O° Kong™* 
and which is represented by the extant ruins at Vounta 
Bhavana (ancient Amritabhavana), a suburb of Srinagar. 

A fairly trustworthy account of the condition of 
Buddhism in Kashmir from the 7th century onward is furnished 
by the travel accounts of the Chinese travellers Yuan Chwang 
and O’Kong ; the Rajatarangini; some archaeological discove- 
ries; epigraphic records and other literary documents. Yuan 
Chwang visited Kashmir in 631 A.D, He saw in the valley 
about one hundred Sanghdramas and five thousand Buddhist 
priests**. He also saw four stipas built by. Asoka each of which 
contained relics of the Buddha.2 Among the Buddhist viharas 
visited by him he specially mentions Juska vihara®®, where he 
stayed for the night after his first entry into the valley at 
Baramulla, and Jayendra vihara® (founded by Jayendra—the 
maternal uncle of Prayersena II) where he stayed for a couple 
of years and received instruction in various gastras. Yuan 
Chwarg was warmly received by the king and was invited to 
his palace where he provided all facilities including assistance 
for copying important Buddhist texts. The account of Yuan 
Chwang leaves no doubt in one’s mind that Kashmir at the 
time of his visit was a flourishing centre of Buddhist learning 
and there were several distinguished Buddhist Acaryas in the 
valley who not only commanded mastery over the Vibhasa 
and the Upadesq jastras but also Continued composing 
Buddhist texts on yaluable subjects with unabated and 
unflayged zeal and enthusiasm. Admiring the contents of 
these literary texts, yuan Chwang remarks that in these there 
was evidence of great study and research. In them could be 
found an extra-ordinary insight jnto the Buddhist lore of 


were attracted to 
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various kinds and also into the Brahmanical learning, Indian 
alphabets and the Vedas and their Angas. 

Nilamata Purara of the 6th or 7th century A.D.** is a 
Sanskrit text dealing with the sacred places, rituals and 
ceremonials of Kashmir. The Buddha is made an incarna- 
tion of Visnu in this work. It prescribes the celebration of 
Buddha’s birthday as follows: “In the bright fortnight the 
image of Buddhas should be bathed in water rendered holy 
with all herbs, jewels- and scents, in accordance with all 
instruction of the Sakyas, i.e., Buddhists. The dwelling places 
of the Sakyas should be whitewashed and the walls of the 
caityas—the abodes of the god—should be decorated with 
paintings. Gifts of clothes, food and books should be made 
to the Buddhists and a festival swarming with dancers and 
actors should be celebrated. Worship of Buddha with eatable 
offerings, flowers, clothes, etc. and the charities to the poor 
should continue for three days.” 

The discovery of Buddhist M@nuscripts from a stapa at 
Gilgit is an important landmark if the history of Buddhism 
in Kashmir. On the basis of paleog'phy these manuscripts, 
which are written in the so-called P°St-Gupta alphabets, may 
be assigned to the seventh century A-D. Gilgit at that time 
was ruled by the Sah? princes as is indicated by some epigra- 
phic records® and the manuscripts themselves which contain 
amention cf some Sahi rulers. These Saki rulers owed 
allegiance to the rulers of Kashmite It appears that the 
flourishing state of Buddhism in the 7 century Was not con. 
fined to the valley alone but the predominance of Buddhism 
could also be noticed in the distant north of Kashmir, 

O’Kong, also known as ‘Dharmaghatu, reached Kashmi 
via Kabul and Kandhar in 759 A-D He stayed in Rashans: 
for four years and studied Sanskrit *Nd Vinaya texts from 
the celebrated Buddhist teachers. 14 Mundivihara, he Studied 
the Vinaya texts of the Milasarvastivadins. He noticed more 
than three hundred yiharas in the valleY ®"d a large number of 
stipas and images. Besides the M#"8-ti-vihara, O’Kong 
mentions the following Buddhhist mo"S*¢ties in the valley ; 


1. Amitabhayana 
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Ananga or Anandabhavana 
Ki-tche 

Nao-ye-le 

Je-je 

Ve-li-t'e-le 

K’o-toen.** 


max 


aoe 


The rulers of the Karkota dynasty of Kashmir, who 
Tuled in the 8th century, though staunch followers of Salva 
and Vaisnava faiths were also favourably disposed towards the 
Buddhist religion. They founded Buddhist institutions and 
endowed them with lavish grants, The celebrated Karkota 
ruler, Lalitaditya Muktapida foundeded One Rajavihara with 
a large qnadrangle and a large Caitya and at Parihaspura (the 
modern Paraspur)"*, He also built another Vihara with a stitpa 
at Huskapura near Baramulla®, A huge copper image of 
Buddha built by him is said to have been as high as almost 
touching the sky**. Another celebrated Tuler of the Karkota 
dynasty, Jayapida Vinayaditya, embellished his newly foun- 
ded town Jayapura with three images of Buddha and a large 
The flourishing condition of Budd 
f Karkotas is also evidenced 
ns carried on at Parihdsapura and other places and 
Ve brought to Jight several Stlpas, viharas, caityas and 
images. Mention may be made of excavated site 
ura founded by Lalitaditya which has revealed the 
Of a stupa, a monastery and a Caitya anda brought 
© two images of Boddhisattya and One of Buddha". 
In the following centuries Buddhism jn Kashmir was 
Vershadowed by the wide upsurge of the Vaisnaya and Saiva 
faiths, However, inspite of ths overwhelming predominence 
of Brahmanic faith and the loss of the royal patronage, 
Buddhism Continued to fiourish even as late as the 13th century 
A.D. This is supported by Rajataraigini. and the epigraphic 


hism during the 
by archaeological 
eXCavatio 
Which ha 
Buddhist 
Parihasp 
existence 
to surface 


evidence 


That Buddhism was still Popular in the valley and had 
Some following in the 10th century is indicated by an 
inscription of the reign of Queen Didda preserved in the 
S.P.S. Museum, Srinagar, The inscription favhingived: Oui 
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three sides of a pedestal of bronze statuette of the Bodhisatta 
Padmapini. The cipgraph records consecration of a reli- 
gious gift (dayadharma) consisting of the statuette itself by 
Rajanak Bimaia, a Buddhist devotee. Another inscription, 
of probably the samé or somewhat later period and incised on 
the back of a Buddhist image, contains the famous Buddhist 
creed Ye Dharma, etc.’°. Another inscription, discovered 
from Arigom and belonging to 1197 A.D., records the 
construction of a brick shrine by certain Ranadeva for 
installing an image of the Bodhisattva Ayalokitesvara™. 
Similarly in the reign of Rajajadva (1213-1235 A.D) a 
particular cult object, called Mandalaka was consecrated 
by the Buddhist teacher Kamalrsri in honour of Bodhisatta 
Lokesvara (Avalokitesyara)"?. To the same or the somewhat 
earlier period probably belong the two inscriptions discovered 
by Cunningham at Drass in Ladakh which contain mention of 
the Bodhisattvas Maitreya and Lokesvara." 

According to Rajatarangini, Buddhism received patro- 
nage from king Jayasimha whose Tule commenced in 1128 
A.D. His favourable attitude t0Watds Buddhism Ied to the 
construction of new Vjharas and feMOvation of the old ones. 
The Sul vihara, construction of Which was started by 
Jayasimha’s uncle Uccala, was completed by Jayasimha"* 
The relatives and officers of Jayasimha also gave expression 
to their Buddhist Jeanings and founded a number of Buddhist 
institutions to which large endowMents were granted by 
Jayasimha". 

Thus ©n the basis of archeological, epigraphical and 
literary evidence addyced to above: Buddhism continued to 
soe: popularity jn the valley eve? 48 late as 13th century 
In the history of Buddhism, Kashmir has a pride of 
place. Ever since jts introduction, Buddhism continued to 
flourish and enjoy popularity in the valley. The benign patro- 
nage of the pious rulers with Buddhist leanings gave it @ 


phillip and a large number of monasteT€S with rich endow- 


ments Were Constructed throughout. These viharas, in course 
of time, became great centres of Buddhist study and research 
and a large Number of @Uthentic Buddhist texts and expository 
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commentaries were composed by the distinguished Buddhist 
Acaryas. These flourishing centres of Buddhism not only 
attracted the attention of Buddhist scholars in the country 
but several Buddhist celebrities of other countries also flocked 
to the valley to gain first-hand knowledge of the Buddhist — 
scriptures. It was the Buddhist Acaryas of Kashmir who 
Studied and taught not only in the valley but also disseminated 
and expounded the Buddhist faith and Buddhist teachings in 
neighbouring countries of Central Asia, China and Tibet. The 
discussion on the countribution of these distingnished Acaryas 
We reseve for the chapters to follow. 


1. Mahavamsa, Ch. 12, vy, 834-836 
Oat ware gat at faaratat way | 
fasten asia qgaarat saad WW 
aaa feed qeaqeag afr 1 
waft afre me a a atale afzn 
a medreny _sahaan jaf 
aah — nartagy nfeanuset 11” 

2. Dul-va, ASB Xylograph. Vol. XI, pp. 684-690; Asokavadana, 
(The legends of Emperor Asoka) Calcutta, 1967, Introduction, 
P. 2; Avadanakalpalatg, Ksemendra, Pallava, 70, 
careaibaa fra payer trtraet TAFT | 
Te Waaarng gay Treas 1” 

Watters, Thomas, 9n Yuan Chwang's Travels in India, London, 
(Royal Asiatic Society) 1904, p. 267; also Cunningham, Alexander, 
Bilsa Topes, p. 1 

3. The Story is told at length in the Mahavamsa ch. 121; and the 
Avadanakalpalata, pallava 70; Watters Op. cit. p. 267 

4, Divyavadana, Ed, Cowell, E.G., Neil, R. A., Cambridge, 1886, 
p. 399. 
caafed wiemtege geet 7A Areata aasfemA | 
naraa tate AAT AMET aAaSEAey: 1" 
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Kalhana, Rajatarangini, Ed. Stein, A., Ch. (Taranga) 1, vv. 94, 98 


. ibid, v 102 

|. ibid, v. 103 

. Watters, op. cit., p. 261 

. Tardnatha, History of Buddasm in India, Ed. Chattopadhya, Debi- 


prasad, Simla, 1970, p. 65. 


. Kalhana, op. cit.. ch. 1, vv 140-144, 147 
. Menander ruled in the later middle of 2nd century B.C.; Sarkar, 


D.C., The Age of Imperial Unity, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavana, 1 
pp, 112-114 


. Trenckner, V. Milindapanha, Royal Asiatic Society, London 1928, 


pp. 82-83, 420 

Milindaphano—cThe Questions of King Milinda, Tr. Rhys Davids, 
T.W., Oxford 1890 (Sacred Books of the East, Vol. xxxv) p. 127 
Yojana—‘this from the time of holy kings of old has been 
regarded as a day’s march for a army. The old accounts say 
it is equal to 40 ]i, accoding to the Common reckoning in India it 
is 30 li, but in the sacred books (Of Buddha) the Yojana is only 
16 li.” Li—*one third of a mile, With local variations according 
to the difficuhy of the route.” 

Some coins of Kadaphises I bear the legend Kujulakasasa Kushana 
Yavugasa Saca dharma-thita which is taken to mean of Kujula 
kadaphises, the chief of the Kusa@S 4nd stead-fast in true faith. 
The true religion (Saca-Dharma) 8 ken to denote the religion 
of the Buddha for Buddha's creed iS 8Neraliy referred to as Saca- 
Dharma in carly Byddhist texts and inscriptions. 


. Kalhana, op, cit, ch, 1, wv. 169-70 

. Tardnatha, Op. cit, p. 91 

. ibid, P- 91 seq, 

. Watters, op. cit, pp. 270-271 

. ibid. P- 279; Dutt, Nalinaksha, Gilgit Manuscripts, Srinagar, 1939 


vol. I, p. 22 


. Kalhana, op, cit, ch. U1, y. 2 

. ibid, Vv. 6 

. ibid, v.9 

. Stein, M.A, Notes on Ou-Kong’ Accottt °F Kashmir, Wein, 1896 

. Watters, Op. cit., p. 261 

. ibid : Beal, §, si-yu-ki (Bugahist Rees Of the Western World), 


Vol. I, p. 14g 


. ibid, p. 258 
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+ ibid. p. 259; Hwui-li, Shaman and I-Tsing, Life of Hiuen Tsing.. 


London, 1911, p, 69; also cf. Stein, A, Rajatarangini, Eng. Tr. 
Vol. I, pp. 103, 355 n. 


~ Watters, op. cit, pp. 277 fF 

» Ved Kumari, The Nilamata Purana, Srinagar 1968, qp. 9-15 

+ Nilamata wv. 684-690 

- ef. Hatun Inscription of Patoladeva Sahi, Epigraphia Indica, vol, 


XXx, pp. 226 ff. 


+ Dutt, N., op. cit, P. 34. 
- JA., 1895 vol, VI, p. 354 
+ The Queen of the first ruler of the family, Durlabha Vardhana set 


up Anargabhayana Vihara, Kalhana, Op. cit., Ch, 1V,v3. This has 
been referred to by O'Kong as Ananda or Ananga: Vihara; see 
Supra, p, 11 


- Kalhana, op, cit., ch. IV, yy. 194, 204 

+ ibid. ch. IV, y 188 

. ibid., v. 203 

- ibid., vv 506-507 

- Kak, R.C., Ancient Monuments of Kashmir, London, 1933, pp. 


146-149 


- Deambi, B.K. Kaul, Corpus of Sarada Inscriptions of Kashmir. 


Delhi, 1982, pp. 97 f, 


. ibdi., p. 139 
« ibdi., P. 107 fF 
. ibid., pp. 110 
. ibid., p. 153 
3318 
. Kalhana, op. cit. ch, yyII, v- 
. ibid., vw 2402, 2410.11, 2415, 3352-53, 3343-3344 
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In the last chapter reference has been made to the 
Buddhist Acaryas who by their erudition and scholarship 
made Kashmir a cradle of Buddhist learning for several 
centuries. In this chapter is give? 4 brief account of all those 
scholars who preached and propagated the Buddhist learning 
in the valley attraching a large number of adherents and those 
who disseminated and expounded the faith in the neighbour- 
ing countries of Central Asia, China and Tibet. 


Ii. Kashmiri Buddhist scholars in Kashmir: 


Dharmatrata + Dharmatrata W8S @ great Vaibhasika of 
Kashmir. According to Taranatha, Sidra, a wealthy brahmana 
of Kashmir, was the patron of pharmatrata and his attendant 
monks.’ Yuan Chwang ascribes t? Dharmatrata the author- 
ship of an Abhidharma treatise called ‘Tsa-abhidharma-lun” 
This work, according to the same authority, was composed by 
Dharmatrata in a monastery neat Puskaravati, the ancient 
capital of Gandhara®, Another impoltant work attributed to 
Dharmatrata is the Udanavarga which is the Sanskrit version 
of Pali Dhammapada and is considered as an agama by the 
Vaibhasikas', 

The first Chinese translation of a collection of gathas 
by Dharmatrata was made somewhere between 221-223 A.D.° 
As such Dharmatréta must have lived before 3rd century 
A.D. In the genealogy of phyana Masters of Kashmir, given 
by a Chinese monk Hul-Kuan (433 A.D.), Dharmatrata figures 
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prominently as founder ofa particular school of Dhyéna which 
was introduced in China by Buddhabhadra and it had an 
important place in the canons of Meditation®, 

Harivarman: Harivarman was a famous Sarvastivadi 
teacher of Kashmir. He was a student of Ae, 
the master of the Sautrantika school of Budd 
language Harivarman’s name is found as Pomo, He composed 
a valuable work in 253 A.D. When this work Was composed 
the Buddhist church was divided into different schools, such 
as Sarvastivadin, Dharmagupta, Mahisasaka, Kasyapiya, 
Vatsiputriya, etc. These schools were contending among 
themselves, and as such drifting from the Spirit of original 
teachings of the Buddha, Feeling sorr 
tions of teachings of the Buddha, 
attempt to go through the texts of all the Schools and then 
returning to the basic point of the real teachings; he com- 
posed Satyasiddhi Sastra which became a Source 
tion and right knowledge, Traditionally this Sast 
to have become a part of the famous Tripitak 
has played a significant role in including the Bug 
of the day in the Tripitaka’, 

Skandhila: Skandhila Was @ teacher of Sanghabhadra’ 
(see below). According to Yuan Chwang, §o-Kan-ti-lo 
(Skandhila) was a Sastrq-master Who lived in a monastery of 
Kashmir where he compoed Chung-shih-fin-pj_ po. 
or Vibhasaprakaranapada Sastra®’. He wrote 
called ‘Ju-abhidharma-Jyn’, which in Sanskrit May be rendered 
as ‘Adhidharmavatara astra’ or ‘Abhidharmapravesana- 
Sastra’. This small treatise i8 an introduction to the study of 
Abhidharma, It was later translated into Chinese by Yuan 
Chwang™. Since Vasubandhu (Sth cen. A.D*) studied with 
Sanghabhadra', Skandhila, the teacher of Sanghabhadra, 
would appear to haye lived in the second half of the 5th 
century A.D. 

Sanghabhadra; Sanghabhadra was a native of Kashmir 
and a profound scholar of the Vibhasa Sastra of the Sarva- 
stivadin School, Ye was the teacher of Vasubandhu (5th 
cen. A.D.) during the latter’s visit to Kashmir in connection 
with his study of the Buddhist lore, Je was the teacher of 


arya Kumaralata, 
hism. In Chinese 


y for wrong interpreta- 
Harivarman made an 


of inspita- 
ra is believed 
@ and thus it 
dhist thought 


sha-luv 
‘nother treatise, 
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another Kashmiri scholar Vimalamitra. Sanghabhadra com- 
posed ‘Chun-tching-li-Jun’, during his stay in a monastery of 
Kashmir, which according to Yuan-Chwang, was situated on 
a mountain to the South-East of the capital™*. The treatise 
had been composed in order to refute Vasubandhu’s ‘Abhidha- 
rmakoga’ and was given the name ‘Kosa-Pao’ or ‘Bud-hail’ 
Sastra, Sanghabhadra entrusted his work to some of his 
sharpest disciples and instructed them to make use of it to 
undermine the superiority of Vasubandhu. He himself left 
alongwith his chief disciples to meet Vasubandhu in Ayodha. 
But the moment Vasybandhu was informed of his arrival he 
left Ayodhpa. Sanghabhadra reached the place but could not 
see Vasubandhu. He died at that very Place. On his death 
bed he wrote a letter to Vasubandhu begging for his apology 
and handed over the same to his disciples alongwith his own 
treatise. When Vasybandhu received this letter he was deeply 
moved and after going through the treatise he told his dis- 
ciples that the work was not perfect im doctrine, It was easy 
to refute it. But Vasabandhu did 0°t do so out of regard for 
Saighabhara's dying request and als© because, the work ex- 
pounded the views of those (Valbhasikas), whom he had 
followed. He only gave a new title to the treatise, Shun- 
Chéng-li-lun’ or ‘Nyayanusara-Sastt@> ie., which agrees with 
the orthodox principjes14, 

Sanghabhadra wag cremated afte! his death. His ashes 
were collected ang enshrined in 4 St#pa attached to the 
Sangharama, 200 paces or so to the North-West in a wood of 
Mango trees Where, according to Ya! Chwang, they could be 
seen even at the time of his visit’. x 

Vimalamitra ; yimalamitra (Pi-0-lo-mi-to-lo or wou 
hau yau ‘Spotless friend’), we learn from Yuan Chwang, was 
a native of Kashmir's, He was a follower of Sarvastivada 
school and 4 disciple of Saighabhadrt He studied a large 
number of Saitras and investigated yarious Sastras. He tra- 
velled extensively jn India to Jearn the ™YStries of Tripitaka. 
Having accomplished his work and gained a name he returned 
to his home. On the way ne passed by the srapa of his 
teacher Sanghabhagra. He sighed and €XPressed sorrow Over 
the death of his master. fyo felt U2easy and said: “This 
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master was truly distinguished, his views Pure and eminent. 
After having spread abroad the great principles (of his faith), 
he purposed to overthrow those of other schools and lay 
firmly the fabric of his own, Why then should his fame not 
be eternal? I, Vimalamitra, foolish as T am, have received at 
various times the knowledge of the deep Principles of his 
departed wisdom; his distinguished qualities have been cheri- 
shed through successive generations. Vasubandhu, though 
dead, yet lives in the tradition of the school, That which I 
know so perfectly (ought to be preseved). J] wij] write, then, 
such Sastras as will cause the learned men of Jambudvipa to 
forget the name of the great vehicle and destroy the fame of 
Vasubandhu. This will be an immortal work, and will be the 
accomplishment of my long-meditated design?17, goon after, 


according to Yuan Chwang, his condition became very miser- 
able and on his death bed he wrote the following letter to 
signify his repentence 8 


“The doctrine of the great vehicle in the law of Buddha 
contain the final Principles. Its renown May fade, but its 
depth or reason is inscrutable. I foolishly dared to attack 
its distinguished teachers, The reward of My works is plain 
toall. It is for this[gie Let me address men of wisdom, 
who may learn from my example to guard Well their thoughts, 
and not give way to the encouragement of doybts?18, 

Yuan Chwang records that when Vimalamitya breathed 

his last there was a great earth-tremor and a ditch was formed 
at the place of his death, The mortal remains of Vimalamitra 
were consigned to fire. The ashes were latter collected and a 
Stipa was erccted gyer them in the sacreq memory of the 
departed master!®, 
Pirna : Pirna, called py-la-na in the Chinese texts, was a 
Sastra-master who, according to Yuan Chwang, lived in the 
monastery Shaug-lin, situated to the North-West of the capi- 
tal of Kashmir, Yere he composed a commentary of 
Vibhasa-Sastra®, The monastery has not been identified. 

Bodhila : Bodhija was another Teputed schoJar of Kash- 
mir, who, according to Yuan Chwang, lived in a monastery 
situated ‘‘to the West of the capital, North of a large river 
and adjoining the South side of a hi?" The hill, referred to 


wy 
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by the Chinese pilgrim, evidently denotes the present hill of 
Sankaracarya and the large river the Vitasta or Jhelum which 
flows nearby. The monastery must have been somewhere at 
the site of the present day Badambagh Cantonment, situated to 
the South of the Sankaracarye hill. The monastery belonged 
to the Mahasanghika school and it was here that Bodhila 
composed a treatise called in Sanskrit ‘Tattva-Sangraha’ and in 
chinese as ‘Chi-chen-Iun’. The work expounded the philosophy 
of the Mahasanghika school 

YaSa : Yasa is known to us from the travel account of 
Yuan Chwang, as a reputed scholar Who was appointed by the 
ruling king to look after the pilgrim, a state-guest in the 
former’s palace. He provided all facilities and assistance to 
Yuan Chwang in the study and translation of the Buddhist 
texts. According to the pilgrim, Y@s@ alias Bhadanta was a 
Hinayanist®. 

Dharmottaracarya ; Dharmottaracarya was a Buddhist 
logician of Kashmir, who hailed during the 8th century A.D. 
He was the pupil of Kashmiri Dhar™4@kara Dutta. He wrote 
commentaries on two works of Dharmakirti; viz., 

ile Pramanaviniscaya; and 

2. Nydyabind hy, 

He also composed the following works : 

1. The Ksanabhaigastddhi, i.e» Demonstration of the 
Momentariness of things’, It was wuslated into Tibetan by 
Bhavyardja Of Kashmir and Blo-/d4%-S€S-rab, a renowned 
Tibetan interpreter, 

2. The Pramanapariksa, i. ¢-» ‘ExaMination of Pramana 
Or the sources of valid knowledge’. TheTe are two forms of 
this composition, both of which have been translated into 
Tibetan by Blo-ldan-ses-rab, 

3. The Apohaprakarana, i.e., «Treatise on exclusion of 
Contradictory Proposition’, * translated by Bhavyaraja and 
Blo-Idan-ses-rab, 

4, The Paralokasiddhi, j, ¢., ‘Demonstration concerning 
the world beyond’, translated by Bhavyard4 4nd a monk named 
Tshabai-ma-grags in Kashmir, quring the !if€ time of Sri Haria 
(King of Kasmir, 1989-1101 A.p,)24, 
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Ravigupta (or Siryagupta) : Ravigupta was a Kashmiri 
Buddhist belonging to the 8th century A.D.2°, He was a teacher 
of Sarvajiamiira of Kashmir**, According to Taranatha, this 
Acarya held that the views of Acarya Nagarjuna and Acarya 
Asanga were the same, i. e., the doctrines of Sanyata and 
Cittamdirata are identical. According to the statement of 
Taranatha, Siryagupta built twelve centres of the doctrine in 
Kashmir and Magadha, He was Proficient in magic spells and 
was Tarda-siddha.*", ie., he had attained the siddhi of goddess 
Tara. The following account of Ravigupta is recorded in the 
Blue Annals® ; 

“It is said that in the country of Kashmir there had 
been an image of the Ta@’u Tara endowed with miraculous 
Powers (Siddhi) in the temple of Rav-byy;, Tha-Ina. Lepers, 
after worshipping the image, Were cured of their ailment. 
About that time the Acarya Ravigupta (Vi-ma sbas-Pa), who 
was learned in the five sciences and especially in the tantra 
was attacked by leprosy (K/u’l gnod-Pa), He built a hut for 
himself to the west Of the Véhara, and prayed for three months. 
Then the temple’s gate moved (by itself) westwards, and the 
Tara said : ‘What is your wish ? and the acarya replied : ‘I 
wish to be cured of leprosy’. In that very Moment his entire 
body, except for a smal] sore on his forehead, assumed its 
former appearance. He asked : ‘What was the reason for not 
curing the sore on the forehead ? The Targ replied : ‘For- 
merly you were born as a hunter, killed animals and in the 
end set fire to a forest, In consequence of this, you were 
reborn in Hell and this is your last rebirth of the 500 rebitths 
in Hell’, and saying so, she bestowed on him the sadhand, 
accompanied by a stozra (which Was recited as »antra). The 
Tara said, ‘with their help One may perform any kind of 
magic rite. I shall grant You miraculous Powers (Siddhis)’. 
After that the dcarya composed a magic rite which eee 
ponded to the twenty-one sadhands, as well as general rites 
and their branches. 

This ritual was taught by Ravigupta to his disciples and 
in course of time jt earned great proficiency in Tibet also2*. 
Following Works of Ravigupta are preserved in Tibetan 
Bstan’gyur® : 
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1. Taradevistotra ekavimiatikasad hana, 
2. Aryatarabhattarikasadhana Sakal palkavimsakakarma- 
sanksepa, 

3. Bhagavatitaradevyakavimsatistotro payika, 

4, Devitéraikavimisatistotravisuddhacadamani, 

5. The Aryatarabhattarikanama dvatrimsatkastotra sarva- 
. rthaséd hakaratndlankarannisha, 

6. The Aryetarastotra, and 

7. The Tarasad hanopadesakrama. 


Sarvajiamitra : Sarvajiamitra WAS a famous Buddhist 
monk of Kashmir, deserjbed by Kalhana as one ‘who set him- 
selfas another Jing (Buddhay. He lived in a monastery, 
called Kayyavihara, founded by Kayy@, the king of Lata owing 
allegiance to king Lalitaditya of Kashmir (701-738 A.D)*, 
Thus, Sarvajzamitra would appear tO have lived in the later 
half of the 8th century, He was a worshipper of Tara and was 
known for his gencrousness. Tarandtha gives the following 

5 biographical account of Sarvajnamitra 

He was an extra-(marital) so” of a king of Kashmir 
(probably the contemporary of king L@/dia@dirya or his prede- 
cessor), When still g baby he was ca!Tied away by a vulture 
when his mother had Jeft him on the terrace, herself having 
£0ne to pluck flowers. The baby was taken to a peek of Mount 
Gandhola in Nalanda, There he was received by some Pandits 
under whose Protection he grew-up and became a monk well- 
versed in the Pitakas, We propitiated the goddess Tara by 
whose favour he Teceived enormous wealth which he distri- 

| buted among the Needy, At last when be had nothing left to 
donate he left towards the South fearing hat he would have 
to send the suppliants back without giving alms to them which 
Would be against his wishes, On his joufM€Y to the South he 
Met an old blind brahmana led by his so” He was going to 
Nalanda to implore aid from Sarvajadmtra, about whose 
Benerosity he had heard a lot, 

Sarvajnamitra tolg him that he was the Same person but 
had exhausted all pig wealth, Hearing this the brahmana 
heaved an afflictive sigh with which Sarvaj*@mitra felt bound- 
less compassion for him and decided to get money for him 
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anyhow. While searching for money he found a king named 
Sarana who was passionately attached to false views. This 
king wanted to purchase 108 men for offering them to sacri- 
ficial fire. He had already procured 107 men and was in 
search of one more. Sarvajiamiira sold himself for the gold 
equal to the weight of his body, He gave this gold to the 
brahmana who returned happy. 

Sarvajiamitra was put in the royal prison. The other 
prisoners were overpowered by grief seeing that the number 
Was complete and their death was quire near. When fire was 
Kindled, they started wailing. Again, the great Acarya felt 
boundless compassion and he earnestly prayed to the goddess 
Tara The goddess flowed a stream of nectar over the fire and 
people could see rains coming down only on the fire. When 
the fite was extinguished the place turned to be a lake. Seeing 
this wonderful event, tie king was filled with admiration for 
the Acarya. The prisoners were released with rewards. 

The Acarya after the lapse of a long time, wished to be 
at his birth place. So he prayed to the goddess. He was 
asked to catch hold of the corner of her clothes and shut the 
eyes. When he Te-opened his eyes he found himself in a 
beautiful land in front of a magnificient palace. He could 
not recognise this place and asked the goddess why she had 
not taken him to Nalanda. She told him that this was his 
Teal birth plase, He stayed inKahemir and founded a big 
temple of goddess 7gpg, Taranatha further states that he was 
a disciple of Siryagupta or Ravigupta™®. The same tradition 
is found with minor variations in the commentary on the 
Sragdharastotra by Jinaraksita™, 

Sragdharastotra is a hymn containing 37 yerses which 
Sarvajiamitra wrote in praise of goddess Tara, ‘Sragdhar@ 
is an epithet of Tara which means ‘wearer of the wreath’ or 
‘the garland bringer? and it is also the name of the metre in 
which the hymn was written. Bstan—’ gyur contains three 
translations of the text. The hymn, with its commentary and 
two Tibetan Versions, is edited by S.C. Vidyabhusana in 

Bibliotheca series, 1908. 

Besides ‘Sragdharastotra’ other texts attributed to 
Sarvajiamitra are al] in praise of goddess Tara, viz., 
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1, Devitarakuvakyadhyesana nama stotra, 

2. Aryatarasadhana, and 

3. Astabhayatranatarosadhana™. 

Sankarananda : Sankarananda was a Kashmiri brahmana. 
He was specially proficient in logic. Once he thought of 
composing a new treatise on logic in order to refute the great 
Buddhist logician Dharmakirti, But in a dream Majajusri 
(God of wisdom) told him ‘‘Dharmakirti was an arya and so 
it isnot possible for you to refute him. The faults that you 
imagine to be there jn his views are due to your own wrong 
understanding’. He was soon after seized with repentance, 
To make amends he wrote commentaries on seven treatises of 
Dharmakirti which procured him great honour and riches*®. 
Later Satkarananda received the title of ‘Paramopasaka maha- 
pandita brahmana?’ and was considered a second Dharmakirti*. 

Four of his works are preserved in Tibetan translation. 
These are’. 

1, The Pramanavarttikattké, a commentary on 
Pramanavartika of Dhaymakirti. 

2, The Sambandhapariksanusi’@, & commentary on the 
Sambandhapariksaprakarana, also 3tttibuted to Dharmaktrti. 

3. The Apohasiddhi, dealing With the exclusion of self 
and others by means of the doctrine Of the ‘apoha’. 

4. The Pratibandhasiddhi, 2°°°'4ing to its title, deals 
with the establishment of the causal SUC¢¢ssion. 

Gangadhara ; Gangadhara was * Kashmiri scholar and 
teacher of the great Kashmiri Buddhist PT°pounder Rainavajra 
(1th century) and of a great Tibet@ translator Rin-chen- 
bzan-po. He was Perhaps a tantricacd'¥@ as his only available 
Work the Vajravidaranisadhana deals With Tantra®. 

Somastt : Somasy was a Mahapandita of Kashmir, He 
Was the teacher of Payahitabhadra of Kashmir (11th century). 
He has written the following texts, dealin& With Namasangitiyo- 
Satantra® : 

1. Arvamarjusrinamasamgitisadhne 

2. AryamanjusrinamasangitimantaPayika, 

3; Aryamanjusrinamasangitisarvane?dalastotra, and 

4. Vimsatyakarabhisamodhikramen? bhagayanmanjusri- 

sadhana, 
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Sajjana : Sajjana was grandson of Ratnavajra, referred 
to above, and son of brahmana Mahdajana”, Wis teacher was 
a brahmana called ‘Sribhadra or Saryaketu’), Though he was 
a layman, his reputation as a great master attracted towards 
him the gathering of numerous students in the capital Groi- 
Khyer dpe-med (Anupamapura)**, His fame surpassed even 
that of his own father, Sajjana is considered as an origi- 
nator of the movement of Anuttarayogatantra in Kashmir. 
His teachings reveal the doctrine of Cittamatrata and are 
known in Tibet as Byams-Chos (the doctrine of Maitreya)". 
His teachings were introduced in Tibet through his Tibetan 


students. The great Tibetan translator Blo-Idan-ses rab heard 
the exposition of this doctrine from Sajjana when the former 
Was studying in Kashmir‘5, 


Another Tibetan, named Kha-bo- 
Che, who accompanied Blo-ldan-Ses-rab, a\s9 studied under 


Sajjana"®, The author of the Blue Amals, Gzon-nu dpal, 
relates that although both the Tibetans hag heard the expo- 
sition of the five treatises of Maitreya from the same teacher 
(Sajjana), their method of exposition of the basic texts 
differed‘7, According to the history of the schoo] of bTsan 
the Mahdyanottaratantrasastra and the Dharmadharamtavi- 
bhangakarika had Temained unknown to scholars, Maitri-Pa 
rediscovered these two treatises in a Stipa wherefrom ema- 
nated a supernatural light. He prayed to Maitreya Ajita who 
ppeared before him and expounded the two treatises to him. 
Maliri-Pa preached these to Anandakirtl who js said to have 
come to Kashmir disguised as a begger, In Kashmir, when 
Sajjana saw him, he recognized him as an eminent person. 
He paid him homage and thus obtained from him the two 


treatises, Sajjana made several copies of these two treatises 
and offered them tg Pandit Jianasri and others‘®. These 
tWo tre, 


‘atises, plus the Mahdyanasiitralankarakarika the, 
Madhyantavibhaiga and the Abhisamayalankara are called the 
five treatises of Maitreya. 

It is said that 4 comment: 
down by the translator 
written it 


{Ty on Sitralankara was written 
named Pad-ma-Sen-ge. He had 
at the time of his meeting with Sajjana®, A letter 
written by Sajjana is preserved in Tjbetan tra nslation. He is 


said to have written it to his Son Suksamajana (Brahmana- 
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sajjanena Putraye Presita lekha). Sajjana translated, in 
collaboration with Blo-/dan-ses rab, the Uttaratantrasastra 
(attributed to Maitreya) and Uttaratantrasastravyakhya™. 

Mahasumati : Mahasumati of Kashmir was a great 
logician and known as Mahatarkika. He was the pupil of 
Parahita of Kashmir who confided to him the teachings based 
on the Prasannapada and the Madhyamakavatarabhasya**. 
His name occures among the chief logicians under whom the 
great Tibetan translator Blo-Idan Ses-rab received instructions 
in the monasteries of Kashmir®*. He collaborated with another 
Tibetan translator, Nj-ma grags, at the Ratnaguptavihara in 
Kashmir. Together they translated : 

ih The Prasannapada of Candrakirti, which is a 
commentary of the Mialamadhyamakakarika of Nagarjuna. 
They also corrected the Tibetan translation of Malamadhya- 
makakariké which was previously done by Jidnagarbha and 
Klui rgyal-mchan, The correction Was undertaken after a 
comparison with its commentary™. 

Manoratha : Manoratha was “S° amongst the chief logi- 
cians under Whom B/o-Jdan-Ses f@? teccived instructions in 
Kashmir®. With this Tibetan {ranslator he (Manoratha) 
translated Apohasiddpjy of Sankarananda at Gron-Khyer-dpe- 
med (Anupamapura) jn Kashmir™. 

Arcata ; Arcata, originally 2 brahmana, became a great 
Buddhist scholar of Kashmir as is ¢Videnced by his work on 
logic, named Hety-pyndu-Vivarna. It is a commentary on 
Hetu-bindt Of Dharmakirti, The WOT of Arcata which is 
Preserved in Tibetan Bsran-hgyur is divided into four chapters 
dealing respectively with : 


1. Identit: iva); 

Bat, rat 

3. Non-perception (Anupalabdlil) 5 and 

4. Explanation of six characterises 
(Sadlaksana-V yakhya). 


Mention of Arcata has peen made bY two Jaina authors 
Gunaratnasuri (1409 A.D.) and RatnaproPhasuri (1181 A. D.). 
The former also mentions another work of Arcata, named 
Tarkatika”’. 
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Il. ii. Kashmiri Buddhist Scholars in Central Asia and 
China, 

Sanghabhiti : Saighabhiti is reported to be the first 
Buddhist scholar of Kashmir who went to China. He had 
specialized in Abhidharmavibhasa. His name is given in 
Chinese transcription as Seng-kia-po-ch’eng and in translation 
as Chong hien, He reached the northern capital of China in 
381 A.D. and was received by the leading Buddhist scholars 
in China, At their Tequest, Sanghabhiti translated a number 
of Buddhist texts into Chincse. He is said to have translated 
three works uptill 384 A, D. The most important work among 
these was an extensive commentary on the disciplinary code, 
i.e., Vinaya Pitaka of the Sarvastivada schoo[58, 

Gautama Saighdeya : Gautama Sanghadeva was a 
Buddhist scholar of Kashmir who hag specialised in 
Abhidharma. He reached Khat-an, the Chinese capital of the 
former Tsin Dynasty of ry fomily, in 383 A.D. This was 
the period when Sanghabyyitt was still Working jn China. The 
name of Gautama Saighadeva is given in Chinese translite- 
ration as Kiu-t’'an Seng xjq-tipo and in translation as Chong 
rien (“Community god”), He came to Ch’ang-ngan in 384 
A.D. and stayed in the North till 391 A.D, Being a scholar 
of profound knowledge, he revised the carlie; translations and 
explained the texts to his Chinese colleagues during his stay 
in the North and ajcq acquired a knowledge of the Chinese 
language. He went ty gouth China in 39] A.D, and joined 
the famous Buddhist jnstitution Lu-shan. This jngtitution was 
founded by a Chinese Buddhist scholar, Named Hui-Yuan, 
who played a great soje in the co-ordination of Buddhist 
studies in China. Ggyyama Saighadeva translateq here Some 

sanskrit texts. Tridharmaka-Sastra is the work he translated 
jn 391 A.D. under the Chinese title San-fa-tu-tyy He further 
went to Nanking in 397 A. D. where he made g deep impre- 
jon on the ruling gjacs and it is said that One of them even 
§ jJt 4 Monastery fo, ,;m to carry on his literary work. Here 
bu" "he translated number of important Buddhist texts With 
also sistance Of his Chinese friends and Kashmirian follo- 
the "The Chinese yersion of Madhyamégamasgiya_ which is 
imilar to Majjhima Nikaya of the Hinayana school, 
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was completed in 397-398 A. D. He translated Abhidharmahri- 
daya Sastra also under the Chinese title O-P hi-than-sin-lun. 
Inall he translated eight works into Chinese”. 

Punyatrata ; Punyatrata was a Buddhist scholar of 
Kashmir. He was the teacher of Dharmayasas of Kashmir. His 
name is given in Chinese transcription as Fo-jo-to-lo and in 
translation as Kong-to-hua. He reached China during Hun-Sh 
period, i. e.,'399-415 A.D. Here he came under the influence 
of great mastermind Kumidrajiva and found a chance to work 
with him. In collaboration with Kumarajiva he translated in 
twenty-nine sections Dasadhaya Vinaya, (Sarvastivada-vinaya) 
under the Chinese title Shih-sun-Ium in the year 404 A.D. He 
was probably in Kaeha when Kumarajiva was taken to China 
and he followed him to Chinato help him in the work of 
translation®. 

Dharmayasas + Dharmayasas Was another Buddhist of 
Kashmir whose name is given i? Chinese transliteration as 
Tan-mo-ye-she and jn translation 8S Fa-ming or Fa-Cheng 
(“Law giory”), He was a pupil of Punyatrata with whom he 
came in contact at the age of fourteen in Kashmir. Attaining 
great efficiency in the Buddhist lore, he studied the sacred 
texts under the guidance of his teacher Punyatrata. At the 
age of thirly years he left the couNtY, first travelled in vari- 
ous countries of Central Asia and then reached China some- 
time between 397-491 A.D, He wes i? Ch’ang-ngan during the 
period 405-414 A.D. and translated these works into Chinese. 
One of them is not ayailable, while other two include : 

1. Strivivarta-yyakarana- Sil and 


2. Sariputrabhidharma-Sast!™ ; 
Dharmayasas is said to have returned to Central Asia 


after completing his work in china. It is likely that he 
returned to his homeland later in his lifes, 

Buddhayatas : Buddhayasas W'S One of those Buddhist 
monks of Kashmir who were attracted to Kiacha when 
Kumarajiva Was there. His name is @"scribed into Chinese 
as Fo-to-Ye-She and translated as Kie ming, 

Buddhayasas belonged to a brahmana family of 
He was the only son of his parents. His father was a non- 
believer in Buddhism who once, is said to have, assaulted a 


ashmir. 
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Buddhist monk. Retribution came in the from of sudden 
paralysis of his hands. Realising his misdeed he searched for 
the monk and invited him to his home and honoured him 
well. To show his deep reverence to the monk he offered his 
only son Yaa who was at that time only thirteen years old. 
YaSsa was taken to distant countries and was given instructions 
in Buddhist lore. At the age of twenty-seven he completed his 
studies and thus became a full-fledged Buddhist monk. Now, 
Buddhayasas started for foreign countries. He first went to 
Kashgar (Su-leb) in Tesponse to an invitation from the ruler 
who had invited three thousand Buddhist monks on a reli- 
gious occasion, Amongst such a large number of invitees the 
ruler was so highly impressed with the Striking appearance 
and manners of Buddhayasas that he invited him to live in the 
palace. The ruler became his devout follower, Buddhayasas 
was kept in Kashgar fora number of years. Jt was here that 
he came in contact with Kumiéarajiva who wag travelling back 
to Kicha from Kashmir, Together they studied some sacred 
texts for sometime and then Kumarajiva Proceeded to Kacha. 
Kicha was then inyaded by the Chinese army. The ruler 
of Kashgar went to its aid jeaving his young prince in charge 
of Buddhayasas. But Kicha was already Conquered by the 
Chinese General before he reached there, Kumarajiva was 
taken to China as a prisoner. Buddhayasas was pained to 
hear this news. He Temained in Kashgar for ten years more 
and then went to Kicha, In Kicha, he Stayed for one year. 
He wrote a letter to Kumarajiva expressing his desire to join 
him. At last he could find a chance to join Kumarajiva in the 
Chiness capital, Cl ang-ngan. He worked With Kumarajiva 
for some time and himgeif translated some Works into Chinese. 
Four Sanskrit works aye attributed to him which he translated 
between 410-413 A, p, one of these is the translation of 
Akasagatbha-bodhisatyasztra. He also translated Dirghagama 
and Dharma Gupta yjnaya into Chinese. One more work 
ascribed to him is tye translation of Dharma Gupta Prati- 
moksha. 
It is believeg that Buddhayasas returned to Kashmir 
after Kumdrajiva’s death, It is said that he Was a man of 
high moral character and refused to accept Rifts offered to 
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him by the Chinese emperor, saying that a Buddhist monk 
had no right to accept such gifts". 

Vimalaksa : Vimalaksa was another celebrated monk of 
Kashmir. His name js given in Chinese transcription as 
Pi-mo-lo-ch’a and in translation as Wu Ke yen. He went 
to Kicha and studied in the Miracle Monastery. This 
monastery is called Wang-Ssu or Royal Vihara also by other 
writers. Here the monks came to study the Vinaya, It was 
here that Vimalaksa acquired great fame as a Vinaya-master. 
The Chinese traveller Yuan Chwang, who visited the 
monastery, Writes : «The Miracle Monastery, drew learned 
brethren from distant places to it and it seems that these 
men came chiefly to study the Vinaya. One of these great 
students Was Vimalgksa, popularly known as the Dark-eyed 
Vinaya Master, contemporary of Kumarajiva”™. 

Kumarajiva studied the Vinay@ texts with him in Kacha. 
Afterwards, the former was take” as a prisoner to China 
where he started translating undef royal command. Vimalaksa 
also started for Ching reaching there in 406 A.D. In China, 
he met his old Pupil Kumarajva Who cordially received and 
respected him, Vimalaksa stayed in Ch’ang-ngan from 406-413 
A.D., translated g antes of works himself and explained the 
translations made by Kumarajiva t Chinese scholars. After 
Kumarajiva’s death jn 413 A.D» Be Went to South China, 
where he spent the res+ of his life P’e@ching Buddhism, Here, 
he is said to haye translated two works; one of them being 
the translation of Dasadhayavinay® He died in the year 418 
A.D. at the age of seventy-seven." 

Buddhajiya - Buddhajiva wes a teacher Of Vinaya in 
Kashmir. He was one of those monks whe) redched South 
China by the sea-route, His name is given in Chinese 
transcription as Fo79 She and in t"slation as Kiao She, 
He reached Nanking in 423 A.D. He Was a collaborator of 
Fa-hien and translated some impoMt manuscripts which 
Fa-hien had brought from India- Being a follower of 
Mahisasaka school, translations of t8™°S Works of the same 
school are ascribed to pim. Mel iasaka Vinaya ang 
Pratimoksha of Mahitasaka are ‘¥° Of these Works, 
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Buddhajiva is believed to have Stayed in Chin 
death®, 

Dharmamttra : Dharmamitra was another Buddhist monk 
of Kashmir. His name is given in Chinese transliteration as 
T’an-mo-mi-to and in translation as Fa Siu (“Law flourish- 
ing”). He first went to Kicha and then travelled in different 
parts of Central Asia. He was not allowed to proceed to 
China by the officials of 
Tu-huang in 424 A.D, Here he founded a monastery and 
planted more than One thousand trees. He then went to 
Nanking in South China where he resided in the Che huan sse 


or Jetavanavihdra, He is said to have met here the great 
Kashmiri Buddhist Guravarman, who was at Nanking in 431 
A.D. Dharmamitra continued his work Of translation from 
424-441 A.D. He was a great teacher of doctrine of 
Dhyana (meditation) and introduced a Number of works 
on Dhyana or meditation in China. He stayed in Nanking 
upto 433 A.D. in the Jetavanavihara. He is said to have 
translated — twelve texts, Akasagarbhabod hisattya-dharani- 
Siitra is the only one text available. He Subsequently went to 
North China where he died in the year 442 A.D. at the age of 
cighty-seven years. Dharmamitra lived a quiet life, teaching 
the sacred texts to his disciples”. 

Gunavarman : All that we know 
based on an able article conributed by the great Sinologist 
M.Ed. Chavannes to ‘Toung Pao’ in May, 190497, 

Gunavaaman is said to have been born jn g royal family 
of Kashmir in 366 A.D.%8, His ancestors were governing the 
kingdom for a longtime, but his grand-father, zraribhadra, 
was banished from the country On account of oppressive rule. 
Because of this, his father Safighdnanda also had to pass his 
life in forest as an exile. It is difficult to verify the 
tradition recorded by Chavannes regarding Gunavarman’s 
connections with a Toyal family of Kashmir. Jt is not known 
to which royal family did he belong, The only independent 
Source available to ys js the Rajatarangini Which, however, 
makes no mention of Gunavarman. 

A story runs about his early age, It is said that one 
day his mother asked jim to killa fowl, His conscience did 


a till his 


about Gunayarman is 


this country. But he secretly reached - 
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not allow him to do so. He objected to his mother on 
religious grounds. Becoming enraged, his mother told him if 
he considered that a sin, she would suffer the penalty in his 
place. One day his finger was burnt and he immediately 
came to his mother asking her to bear the pain in his place. 
His mother told him that the pain was in his body and how 
could she suffer that. So Gunavarman reminded her of her 
remarks made the other day that she would suffer for his sins. 
The mother had no answer. 

When he was eighteen years old, a prophecy was made 
about him, according to which, he would govern a kingdom 
at the age of thirty, would turn towards the South and would 
be proclaimed venerable. 

When he was twenty, he retired from the world, became 
a Sramana (Monk) and soon mastered all the Buddhist 
scriptures. He acquired such @ deep and profound know- 
ledge in the holy scriptures that he Was called, by his contem- 
poraries, the ‘Master of Tripitaka’. 

When Gunayarman attained the age of thirty, the king 
of Kashmir died jsgueless, Aftet 2 long deliberation, the 
ministers @greed to jnyite Gunavalan to ascend the throne as 
he was a descendant of the royal family, When approached 
by the ministers, Gynavarman declined to accept the offer. 
Soon he left the kingdom of Kashmir for Ceylon (Simhala). 
After propagating Dhamma in this island, he reached the 
kingdom Of Cho.p>y, the island Of Java - where he was 
received by the king qartily: 

There runs a story about the conversion of this island 
by Gunavraman, Jt js said that oD day before Gunavarman’s 
arrival in Java, the mother of the King of that island had 
a dream. In her dream she saw 4 MONK entering the king- 
dom in 4 SWift boat, Next day Whe" Gunavarman actually 
arrived there, the king was induced PY his mother to welcome 
the monk and accept the teachinss Of Buddha from him. 
The king also wished that all should Obey and respect the 
monk and there should be no killings and also that gifts 
should be Biven to the poor. With such favour, Gunavarman 
afterwards converted the whole ki#gdom into Buddhism. 
Before Guravarman’s arrival, Hinduis™ was flourishing in Java 
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as was noticed by the Chinese Pilgrim Fe- 
visited Java a little earlier on his w, 
India®. 

By now Gunavavrman’s fame had spread 
Buddhist countries. Among other Chinese 


hien who had 
ay back to China from 


all over the 
monks, the 


atten- 
tion of Houei-Kouan and Houie-ts'ong was attracted towa rds 
him. In the year 424 A.D., they approacheq the Wen Empe- 
for suggesting him to invite Gunavarman 


i A to the territory of 
Song to spread the religious instructions. 


Agreeing to their 
proposal, the Emperor ordered the prefect of Kiao-theou 6 
take necessary actions. Consequently a few Chinese monks 
were sent to Guravarman to bring him over to China. When 
they reached Java, Gunavarman had already embarked on a 
merchant boat owned by the Hindu merchant Nandi who 
wanted to go to a small kingdom but the Wind took the 
vessel to Canton. In his own words : “When y was already. 
enroute, I was pushed by the wind and I arrived at the 
Song territory.” Hearing the news of his arrival the Wen 
Emperor again issued g decree ordering the Prefects and 
Governors to send him to the capital, 

On his way to the Chinese Capital, he p 
Che-Hing. He found the mountain Houcye resembling 
Grdhrakitta, so the name was changed to the “Peak of Vulture’, 
It is said that the Prefect of Che-Hing ©xpressed deepest 
admiration for Gunavarman, When the forme; Was about to 
die, Gunavarman went to see him and ©omforted him by 
preaching the Dhamma, 


In the year 431 A.D., Gunavarman arrived 
Wen Emperor received him te nuctessed him thus : 
“As your disciple, I constantly ye tis. ©W the teachings of 
Lord Buddha and not to Kill. Bu © €Xigency of time, I 
not follow them. pjease instruct me, O Master, in these 
can 
* see 
the Emperor arranged his accomodation jn the monas- 
f Tche-houan Geravanavihara). | Homages Were brought 
‘, by all distinguished Re taal Tes. While residing jn 
een nastery, Gunavarman Stare Preaching the Dhamma 
an ean to explain Saddharmapundarica si, 


h 7a and Dasa- 
bhimt Satra, He was requested by the monk of this monastery, 


“ssed one year at 


at Nanking. The 
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named Houei-Yi, to publish the work entitled - P’ou-sa chan 
kie. Gunavarman published twenty-eight sections of this 
work and the remaining two sections were done by one of his 
disciples. 

Another monk, named Jsvara, was translating a work 
entitled sa sin. But he could not finish it due to some 
difficulties. Gunavarman was requested to complete it. He 
translated the last thirteen chapters. Hence the whole 
work comprised twenty-six chapters. His style of writing 
was perfect and exact. 

Organising the Sangha of the Chinese nuns was one of 
his remarkable activities. So far Buddhism had not appealed 
to the Chinese ladies, A movement Was set on to organise 
the Saagha of Chinese nuns. Gusavarman was requested to 
make rules for nuns, The nuns Of the Ying-Fou monastery 
prayed him: “It is six years 28° that eight nuns of the 
kingdom of Ceylon came to the capital. In the Song terri- 
tory there WaS no nun, Where are the rules for the second 
assembly (for our observance) tO be found?” Gunvarman 
was willing to give them defences but it was not advisable 
because they had neither the requisite number nor had they 
attained the necessary age. They were asked to improve 
these deficiencies. They were latef 'SANised as nuns at their 
proper age. 

Gunavarman died in China at the 48¢ of sixty-seven in the 
year 431 A-D. He had a brilliant ¢2%¢" and his was a great 
contribution in improying the spirit! Welfare of the people 
and propagating Buddhism in China 4°4 Java, Besides these 
activities, he is reported to have translated ten works (mainly 
on Vinaya) into Chinese. One of thes¢ Works is the Bodhis. 
attya-Carya-nirdesaiv, 

Buddhavarman : Buddhavarmat Probably belonged to 
Kashmir. In Chinese transcription his ®°™¢ is given as Fou-t’o 
po-mo and in translation as Kio k’ai. H& had specialised in 
Vibhasa. He went to Western China Sh°THy before 433 A.D. 
and there translated the sixty chapters of Mahayibhasa-Sastra 
between 437 and 439 A.D.71 

Ratnacinta ; Jn Chinese there is 2. "4Me A-mi-chen-na, 
The Sanskrit equiyalant Of this name is 44ésena, This is the 
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name of a Kashmir Buddhist monk who Was" \kaeqn 
Ratnacinta also. He originally belonged to a Toyal xsatriva 
family. He had specialised in Vinaya. : 

He reached Lo-Yang in 693 A.D. and was Biven accom- 
modation in a monastery, named T’ien-koan Sse, He trans- 
lated seven works between 693-706 A.D. He is Said to have 
founded the monastery J’fen-chu sse (“The Monastery of 
India”) in China, He died in China in 721 AD. * the age 
of one hundred. ‘Sitra on counting the goog Qualities of & 
rosary’ and Ekaksharadharani are amongst many works 
translated by him into Chinese”. 

‘Tien-si-tsai’ : T’ien-si-tsai was a mon 
His original name is not known. He visited Ch 
and remained there for twenty years. During 
he worked hard for the cause of Buddhism, J, the year 982 
A.D. he received a title of “Ming-Chao Ta-shih’, meaning 
‘Great Master who Illuminated the religion’, from the Emperor 
for the translation of sacred Indian books, y¢ Was put in- 
charge of a committee with other two Indian monks, viZ-s 
Fa-tien and Danapdla, to undertake translation work Bach 
one of thei was asked to” translate one work, It was 
probably due to their activities that the Chinese Buddhist 
collection was enriched by 201 volumes between the years 982 
and 1011 A.D. 


During his twenty yeas’ stay in China, Tjen-si-tsai 
could produce eighteen works of translation, 
the Dharmapada which has varlous versions jn Sanskrit, Pali, 
Chinese, Tibetan and Mong°!ian. The translation of Dajnama- 
Sitra and U pamitayus-SatT@ AC also attributed to him. 


as 


k Of Kashmir. 
ina in 989 A.D- 
all these years 


He translated 


He died in the year 1000 A.D. 
‘Hwi-Pien-fa-sh’ was conferred yp 
honour to his memory”, 

‘Mu-Lo-She-Ky’ . There ate notices of several Indians, 
Preserved in the Chinese Buddhist Encyclopaedia, who visited 
China during the Song period (960-1979 A.D.). ‘The name of 
a Kashmiri monk, Mu-lo-she-ki, is also preserved in this En- 
cyclopaedia. He visited China in the year 1005 A.D. and 
Presented Sanskrit manusctipts and Rogpj-tree there?!, 


A Posthumous title of 
on him as a mark of 
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Prajnabala: Prajnabala was a Buddhist monk of 


Kashmir whose name is given in Chinese partly in transcrip- 
tion and partly in translation as Pan-jo-li. He is said to 
have translated one work (title not known) during the T’ang 
Period (618-907 A.D.)7° 


TI. iii. Kashmiri Buddhist Scholars in Tibet 


Dharmakaradatta: According to Taténatha, Dharma- 
karadatta lived in Kashmir. He was @ contemporary of the 
Tibetan king Khari-Sron-Ide-btsan (755-797 A.D.). He was 
a logician and was teacher of Kashmiri Dharmottaracarya. 
Vinayavastu is the most importont work which was translated 
by Dharmakara alongwith another Kashmiri named Sarvajna- 
deva, Vidyakaraprabha (of India) and Dpal-gyi lhun-Po, 
(of Tibet)75, 

Ananta: Ananta was a Kashmiri Pandit who lived in 
Tibet during the reign of king Kiri-Srong-lde-btsan (802-845 
A.D.). The King invited him to t'@nslate Dharma-granthas, 
He had acquired full hold on both Sanskrit and Tibetan. 
When the Indian Jearya Sanraraksita was invited to Tibet 
he did not know Tibetan. It was 4%¢?f@ who worked as_his 
interpreter. Thus it was through 4”@"ta, the teachings of 
Acarya Santaraksita were communicted to Tibetans. Annals 
of Ladakh tecord that Ananta had be©OMe a translator (lo-ca) 
and used to preach about the te? forces, the eighteen 
“regions” (?) and twelve nidana™. . 

Jinamitra : Jinamitra was a Kashmiri Vaibhasika who 
hailed during 9th century. His teachet! Was Pirnavardhana. 
The Tibetan king Kjri-Sron Ide-bea” Ral-pa-can (821-836 
A.D.)invited him to Tibet. The invitdtiOn was sent to other 
teachers also. The purpose of inviti9® these teachers was to 
revise old translations in order to itfduce into them the 
uniformity of language so as to make t¢™ easy to understand. 
It was in Tibet that Jinamitra receiv¢d the pompous title 
‘Aryamiilasarvastivada (maha) Vinayadhara Kaimiravaibhasika 
acarya’. ‘ 
Jinamitra translated fol|owing WKS in collaboration 
with some other distinguished translatots * 
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(a) The texts of the Dul-va (Vinaya) : 


1. The Bhiksunipratimoksasitra : and 
2. The Bhiksunivinayavibhanga, 


(These two works were translated in collaboration with 
Sarvajnamitra, Vid yakaraprabha, Dharmikara, Dharmasribha- 
dra and with the help of the Tibetan translitors, Dpal-Syi 
Thun-po, Dpal-breegs, Klwi rgyal-mchan and Dpal-‘byor). 


3. The Lalitavistara, 

4. The Karandayyiha, 

5. The Mahdaparinirvanasitra, and 
6. The Buddhivatamsakasitra, 


(b) The texts of Prajitdparamita : 


1, Dasaséhasrika, 

2 Astaséhasrika, 

3 The Santcayagatha, 

4. The Pancasarika, 

5. The Vajracchedija, and 

6. The Suvikrantayikramipariprecha, 


* Ae translated, With Sarvajitadeva, is Vinayasamuccaya. 
Their Tibetan assistant jn this Work was Ky; rgyal-mchan, 

.o fatter’s assistance, Jinamitra also translated the 
following works of Vinaya * 


l, The Vinayayiphangadavyakhyana of Vinitadeva, 
le Vinayasgtra of Gunaparabha, 
The Vinayasgpratika of Dharmamttra, and 
The Ekottayaxarmasataka of Gunaprabha, 


(d) Jinamitra?s ame is associated With the translation 
of some Abhidharng texts as well. These words are : 

1. The Prajng iptisastra of Mahamaudgal ‘yayana, 

2. The Abhidharmakosakarika of Vasubandhy, and 

3. The ADhidharmakosabhasya by Vasubanahu. 
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(e) Jinamitra also collaborated in translating the 
following works of Madhyamika school : 


agarjuna, 

f Chandrakirti, 

va, and 
itatika. 


Sitrasamuccaya of Ni 
The Yuktisastikavriti © 
The Siksasamuccaya of Santide 
The Aryavajracchedikaprajnaparam 


Reno 


ere trans~ 


navadin school also W' 
The 


(f) Some works of Vijadi 
p of other translators. 


lated by Jinamitra with the hel 
titles of the works are: 

1, The Madhyantavibhanga of Maisreya and the tika of 
Vasubandhu and of Srhiramati, 

2. The Aryasandhinirmanabhasye of Asanga, 

3. The Mahayanasamgraha of Asanga, and 

4. The Adhidharmasamuccay4 Of Asaiiga with i 
ments of bhasya of Jinaputra and the Vyakhyana. 

The ¥. ogacaryabhizmau Vastusamgraha Asanga, 

The Vimiakarika of Vasubandhu, 
The Patcaskandhabhasy@ of Prthivibandhu, and 
The Prakaranavimsakatiké of the Kashmiri Vinita- 


its com~ 


Sa ON 


deva, 


a, Vasubandhu and Puarna- 


It is said that, following Asafié 
unded the doctrine of 


vardhana, Jinamitra further ¢xP° 
Maitreya. 

ated with the heip of Tibetan Ye-’ses 
iri Vinitadeva. 

F At the request of king Khri-lde Ston bean, Jinamitra, 
‘" callaboration with several other scholars, accompalished 
2 ¢ enormous task of compiling an 
Omprising about 9500 technical expt 
undertaken With a double aim, i.c., t fa 
tions and to unify the vocabular 2s 


Danasila: Danasila was a Kashmiri Buddhist and a 
contemporary of gjnamitra and Sarvajiiadeva, He was also 
Jn collaboration with 


invited to Tibet by king Ral-pa-can. 


Jinamitra also transl 
sde, the NY@abindurika of the Kash™ 


etymological dictionary 
ssions, This task was 
acilitate later transla- 
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his Kashmiri contemporaries and other translators, Danasila 
translated the following works : 


1, The Prajiaptisastra (an abhidharma text) of 
Mahamaudgalyayana. 


2. Two texts of the Madhyamika school : 
(a) The Yuktisastikavrtti of Candrakirti and 
(b) The Siksasamuccaya of Santideva and the 
corresponding Karika. 


3. The texts of the Vijiianavadin schoo] : 
(a) The Vinjakakarika of Vasubandhu, 
(b) The Paiicaskandhabhasya of Pi thyibandhu, and 


(c) The Prakaranavimsakatika of the Kashmiri 
Vinitadeya, 


Dinaiila was also one of the scholars who compiled the 
dictionary referred to above.7? 

Sraddakaravarman : Sraddakaravarman was amongst 
the Kashmiri Collaborators of the great Tibetan translator, 


named Rin-chen-bzaiiepo (958-1055 A.D.). He was introduced 
to the system of Buddhajaana under Santipada, Pe received 
instruction about th 


@ propitiation of Tara according to the 
method of Ravigupta from Vagisvara. He taught Buddhajiana 
to Rin-chen-bzern-po and the propitiation of 7gpq was trans- 
mitted by him to Tathagataraksita. Sraddakarayarman is the 
author of some short works, the longest among these works 
being the ¥ 8 4NuUttaratantrarthavatarasangraha. Other Works 
are! 


(a) Cycle of Sambarg F 


1. Tattvagarbhanama Sadhana, and 
2 Herukavisyaghi. 


(b) Guhyasamaja cycle 
Nagarjuna) : 
1. Vajrajapatizg, and 


2. Jnanavajrasamuccaya 
ana, 


(according to the teachings of 


tantrodbhavasaptajankaravimoc- 
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© Cycle of the Tattvasamgraha: 


1. Samksi ptamandalasatra, and 


Samksi ptamandalasitrayrtti. 


(4) Cycle of the Sarvarahasya and of the Sarvadurgatipari- 
Sodhang : 


1. Pratisthavidhisanksepa. 


(©) Cycle of the Kriyatantra : 
1. ar ‘apacanasadhanavidhi of the cycle of Maijusri, 
Vajrapanisadhana of the cycle of Vajrapani. 


(f) Text Concerning the sacrificial oblations (bali). 
1. Madhyamabhagatrayavidhi. 
(8) Various Upadesa : 


1. Bhagavay ‘Varyatarastotra. 


Sraddakaravarman also translated a large number of 
works most important of which Were done with the co- 
operation of Ring i-po.8® 

Ratnavajra : ——* was originally a Kashmiri 
brahmana who became a great Buddhist master. Taranatha 
Telates a story of his patronage accoTding to which he was 
the son of a brahmana named Haribhadra. The story runs as 
follows : Once a Kashmiri brahmar@ @ppeased Mahesvara, 
Thus, it was Predicted that all his des¢¢"dants would become 
Tenowned scholars, The prophecy came through and amongst 
his twenty-five descendants the last W#S brahmana Haribhadra. 
This brahmana once entered in a debate With Buddhists having 
Staked his own creeg, He was defeated in debate, as a result 
of which he was converted to Buddhism. Having become a 
Buddhist, he acquired proficiency in the doctrine, Ratnavajra 
was son of this conyerted brahmana. foes . 

Ratnavajra was an Upasaka (a la disciple). He studied 
in Kashmir upto the age of thirty under Gangadhara. He 
learnt by heart the sitras, the rantras and all the branches of 
knowledge. After that he went to vikramasila for further 
Studies. In Vikramasila he received the title of ‘Pandita’ 
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from the king and became the central pillar of the University 
there. Among his expositions there, noteworthy works in- 
clude the Tantra-ydna, the seven treatises on Pramana, the 
five works of Maitreya, etc, Ratnavajra returned to Kashmir. 
He converted many tirthikas to the Buddhist faith and 
established many centres for the study of Vidyasambhara, 
Sitralankara, Guhya-samaja, etc. 

From Kashmir, Ratnavajra proceeded to Udyana 
(Urgyana). It was perhaps here that he converted a Saivaite 
Kashmiri brihmana, to whom he gave the name Guhyapragia 
after ordination, 

Ratnavajra went to Tho-Jii where he assisted in trans- 
lation of several works and collaborated with the great 
Tibetan translator Rin-chen-bzai-po. He, further visited 
Central Tibet where he had a Chance to Supervise the rebuild- 
ing of the circular terrace of Bsam-yas, Which was burnt in 
986 A.D. Ratnavajra supervised five hundered workers in- 
cluding brick-layers, carpenters, goldsmiths, black-smiths and 
Sculptors for three years, 

, Ratnavajra is believed to have transmitted the Prasanna- 
Pada and the Madhyamakavatarabhasya to Parahitabhadra. 
Dam-pa Sans-rgyas (Paramabuddha), a native of South India, 
Was instructed in Mahamudra under him. Ag a logician. 
Ratnavajra Composed the Y#ktiprayoga, signifying applica- 
‘on Of reasoning, Other works of Ratnavajra which deal 
With the Mantrayina, are: 

(a) Cycle Of Buddhusamayo84 : 


lL. Stisarvabyagnasamayogadakinijalasambaramahatant- 


tardjanamamandalopayika. 


(6) Cycle of Cakrasamyara : 


1. Adhisekayianikrama, 
2 Sricakrasamyaramandalamaigalagatha, 


Ticakrasamyaramandaladevaganastotra, and 
4. Ti Cakrasamyarastotra. 
(c) Cycle of Guhyasamaja : 


1, Aksobhyayajrasad hana. 
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(d) Cycle of Hevajra : 
1, Balikarmakrama, 
2. Srihevajrastotra, and 
3, Sarvapapasuddhanagnipiajasamad hi. 


(ce) Cycle of Mahamaya : 


Mahaméyasadhana, 
Meghdlokaganapatisadhan4, 
Srinathacaturmukhastotra, 
Mantrarajasamayasiddhisadhana, 
Aryajanbhalastotra, and 
Sricakrasamyaradvayayirasad hand. 


Ce 


He also composed Vajravi daraninamad haranimandalaga- 
thakramaprakriya. There exist several other works which are 
reported to have either been composed or translated by 
Ratnavajra,®* 

Jaanasribhadra : Jnanagribhadt@ Ot Jiianasri belonged to 
Kashmir. The Blue Annals state that Jzanasri was introduced 
to the doctrine of yygaitreya by S@jana. According to the 
same authority, he went to Tibet without having been invited 
there. He had for pis pupil and 488istant Phags-pa Ses-rab, 
who belonged to Za,s-dkar. sainasrt Played an important 
role in spreading of the Jogic and of the Abhisamaya in Tibet, 
In Western Tibet, he accomplished an important task as an 
translator-interpreter, [np the upper valley of the River Spiti, 
he settled at the monastery of Tal? which was founded by 
Rin-chen-bza%-po, the great Tibetan sM0!t. He acquired good 
knowledge Of Tibetan language withia three years. Ni-ma ses. 
rab of Gial, studied under him the M@ntrayana for seven 
years. 


Jnanasti is the author of severs! iMPOTtant works, viz, ; 


1. The Aryalankavatarayetti in 8°V°" Parivarta being a 
commentary on the Lankavatara-Sttra, 

2. The  Pramdaravinigcayatiké COMMentary to the 
famous treatise of pharmakirtl, 

3. The Aryaprajtaparamiranay@etaPaic asatakatika, 
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4. The Bhagavatiprajnapiramtt anyday, sa = Comes 
mentary to the H. rdayasitra, Pakhya, a 

The Sutrdlankarapindartha, 


The Karyakaranabhavasidahi, and 
7. Aryamaiiyji 
Yamala. 


au 


ughosastuti d; uskaramayi so S@prayarranana- 


He is re 
texts also, 


Jhanasri translated, with ‘Phags-pa Ses-rab the Malata- 
Ntrasangrahahrdal: vabhidhanottaratentramilaynyy, of Suramga- 
Mavajra. In co-operation with Chos-kyi brcon-yrus he trans- 
anaviniicayatika and ' 


Sttralaikarapindartha. 
i ‘apindar' 
zi Bées-giten of Cog-gru, he translated the: Vajravi- 


daranisadhana of the Kashmiri Gangadhay, d 
sa a : @ and necte 
taxts edited byManivajra and him: ctive 


self. Iittnasy; to ther with 
Rab-zi bios sien and Blo-gros Shin-po, Ti 


3 PUt into Tibeten te 
Stlasamvarasamayavirodha, With the assi 


Stance of Rgyal-ba 
Ses-rab and Sa-kya bées-gnen, he corrected the Tibeten version 


Of the Vinayasamgraha and, With the help of Dge-va’i blo- 
810s, he translated the Vadany@yaprakarana ss 

Janirdana : Janardana Was another K, 
"ator of Rin-chen bzam-po referred to above. 
fated with Sakya 4o-gros. In Tibet, he rece 
‘Kha-che Pan-chen’ —(Kasmirapandita) 
stammarian, 


With Rin-chen-bzai- P?, 
S$; 


ported to have composed Some Minor tantric 


Ashmirj collabo- 
He also collabo- 
ived the title of 
and Upadhyaya 


he translated the following 
Work: 


lL 4 stangahy dayasamhita of Vagbhata, 


2, Astangahrdayavivtttl ve Candranandang (a Kashmiri 
medical doctor Of 10th century), 

3. Pratimoksabhas)® commentary of the Pratimoksa- 
millagama entitled Asampranys) tusmaranamatralekha 
(from an ynknown author), 

4. 


Tattvasarasangrana Of Dharmendra. 


Together both translated some short texts including 
Some hymns and their commentaries, 
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1a blo-gras, Janardana trans- 


In collaboration with Sak) 
Kamala of Arya Siira and 


lated first 32 Jatakas of the Jata 
Udanavargayivaraya of Prajnavarman.* 

Laks: Kashmir has produced a 
Laksmi. She is known in Tibeten as dge-slon-ma Dpal-mo. 
She taught Anuttaratantra to Karopa, the disciple of Maitri- 
Pa (born 1007 or 1010 A.D.). She had been personally 
blessed by Arya Avalokitesvara (the great compassionate one) 
and preached the ritual of propitiating Arya Avalokitesvara 
by performing the rite of fasting. She taught it to the Pandita, 
Ye-Ses bzan-Po (Jnanabhadra). He name is found at the top 
of the lineage of the ‘detailed exposition’ of the cycle of 
Mahakarunika. Tp this lineage she is seen to have imparted 
this exposition to dpal-gyi bzan-P° (Sribhadra) 

This great nun js the author of some works as well. In 
Bstan—'gyur there exists a Pancakramatika, entitled Kramart- 
haprakasika, which js attributed to her. There exist some 
texts dedicated to yalokitesvare which according to the 
colophone are the compositio"s of the Bhiksuni Lksmi. 
These include - 


great nun named 


The Lokesyarastotra, 

The Ekadasamukhavalokitesvarasya, 
The Aryayalokitesvarasy® Stotra, 
The Aryayalokitesvarastat4, and 
The Mahakaruntkastott 


vaYNo 


Subhatisrisany . Subhatigrisantt Was known in Tibet a8 
Kha-Che-Pan-Chen ( great Pandit of Kashmir). This learned 
scholar of Kashmir Was invited to Tibet by sha-bla-ma (royal 
monk) Ye-Seso@, (11th century A.D.) the king of Western 
Tibet (the grandson of Wi-ma-mgor who himself was the great 
grandson Of Glax- Dar-ma). 

Subhitisrs translate d in Tibet many S¢gtras and Sasiras 
of the Prajnaparamita class, vie» A%#@S@hasrika, its great 
Commentary the Abhisamayalankaraloka and the Abhisamaya- 
lankaratika. According to Cordiet’s Catalogue, Subhitisri 
further translated, with the assistance? of Sakya blo-gros, the 
Sarothama, the Panjika of the Abhisamayalankara (edited by 
the Mahapandity Rajacarya Ratnakarasanti). With the assistance 
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of Dge-ba’i blo-gros, he translated Sty, 
the Astasahasrika, Subhitisri ha 
Paramitabhavanopadeia, 

In collaboration with Dge-ba’i blo-gros Biro. 7 
lated some important works on logic which ; veg ittsrt ies 
at the order of Byat-Chub’od (the king of We feat 
These works include : Stern Ti 


ddhimay, the Panjika of 
S also translateg the Prajita- 


1, The Praméanavarttikavrtti being a 
n t Se| enta 
on Pramanavarttika by Devendrabuaaay, Seite 
2. The Pramdnavarttikatika by Sakyabudgh; d 
3. The Praménavirttikatika, tan 


4. The Mainjusrivajrasadhana, a tantric text 


Wihth Tin-ne jin bzaii—Po, Subhatig, he 
b a y NUL gry corrected t 
Tibetan translation of Sambandhapari Sa and 
translated : : an Prakarana ar 


l. Yuktiprayoga of the Kashmiri Ratna: 
2. The Sahajaratisamyoga, and 
The Sricakrasamyarad' vay 


Vajra, 


avirasid hang of Ratnavajra. 

With the same Collaborator, Subhiti ir; translated some 
works of the Kalacakra cycle, viz : The Laksabhidhanoddhrta 
laghutantrapindarthavarna and Sadaigayoga, Bory the works 
are attributed to the Boddhi-sattva Vajrapani, 

Subhitiiri also corrected the translation of the Hevajra- 
Pindarthatika done by Maitri-Pa and Ses-rab Brags.pq,s8 
Somanatha : Somanatha, 2 Well-known Buddhist preacher 
of 11th Century, according to the Blue Annals, belonged to a 
brikmana family of Kashmir. He aptly followed his father’s 
doctrine during his very youn age. His mother introduced 
him to Buddhism. He studied under g Kashmirj brahmana 
scholar, named bzaixPo (Bhadra) or Siryakery (Wi-ma rgyal- 
mtshan). Other co-mates Of Somanatha Were Pandita 
Sonasati, Laksmikara, Danasri, Candrarahula, etc. When 
all were Studying under Saryakeru, Pandita Vinayakaramati 
Sent to them Sekoddesa and Sekaprakriya. All were filled 
With wonder efter reading them. But the effect was parti- 
cularly apparent on Somanatha; at once he discontinued his 
studies in Kashmir and preceeded in search of a capable 
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teacher who could teach him the Kalacakra system. Reaching 
Magadha he met (Dus—’ Khorba) Kalacakrapada, the junior, 
who instructed him in the system. Thus, he accomplished the 
study of the complete commentary of the Kalacakra. He 
obtained scholarship over the Tantra itself alongwith its pre- 
cepts and the initiation rite. He intended to spread the 
system in Tibet, and when he reached Tibet the native people 
made provisions for him and subsidised his translation work 
as well. He completed the translation of Kalacakra within 
one year. Many Tibetan translators (Jo-ca-ba) and scholars 
invited Somanatha to their residence in order to receive 
instructions from him, Somanatha is said to have returned 
to India for a short visit to remove his doubts from his 
teachers and initiators concerning the Kalacakra. 

When Somanarha arrived iP Tibet for the second time, 
Kalyanamitra Dkon-mchog-brun of Plan yul and his disciple 
attended on him for a considerable time and thus pleased him. 
He, in his turn, bestowed on them the explanation of the 
Tantra and its commentary (Vimalaprabha). He specially 
bestowed on them the precep!s which had not been given to 
other Tibeten scholars. Thus was proceeded further the 
system in Tibet through Kalyanamitra of Phan-yul and his 
disciple. = 

Besides Kélacakra, Somanitha preached the secret 
meaning of the Pradipodyatana i" Tibet and taught Prajid- 
namamilamadhyamakakarika 0 rtse-ba_— ges-rab, Having 
mastered Tibeten janguage also, b¢ translated Sriparamarth- 
aseva of JRanayajra, perhaps without the help of an inter- 
Preter. 

Somanatha a\so translated ma"Y important texts dealing 
With Kdlacakra with the assistance? of the ses-rab grags; these 
include : 


1. The Paramadibuddhoddlttet? kdlacakranamatan- 
traraja, 
2. The Vimalaprabhanama milatantranusarini. dvadasa- 
Sahasrika laghukalacakratan'e'djatika. 
The Sanskrit text of this work iS Preserved in manuscript 
form in the library of the Asiatic society of Bengal. 
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The Padmininamapanjika of Kélacakrapada, 

The Sekoddesa, 

The Sekoddesatika, 

The Srinaksatramandasad 

Kalacakrapada, 

7. The Tattvagarbha sadhana 
(belonging to Sambara cycle) 

8. The Tatzvaloka astributed 
to the Hevajra cycle), 

9. The Sekaprakriya (dealing with 
initiation), 

10. The Kalacakrapadasampradaya, 


ll. The Triyogahrdayavyakarana of Ma 
and 


12. The Sahajasiddyj 87 


Aunkw 


hana ekadasanga name of 


attributed to Vajrapént 


to Lokanitha (belonging 


the ritual of 


aijughosakirti, 


Mahdjana : Mahéjang was the son of the great Kashmiri 
Buddhist master Ratnavajra.® He worked 88a collaborator 
With Mar-pa, (Lama Of Tibet) 
tdayérthparijnana, being aco. 


yjnaparamit. 
Ip Of Tibetan translator, named 
works and a 
»i.e., the Dharmadharmtavibhaigakartka 
He translated the Vrrti of this text 
hu in Collaboration with Blo-ldam Ses-rab. He 
d three Works of his father, Ratavajra, viz, : 


l. The Sricatrasamvaramanialadevaganastorra, 
The Sricakrasamyarastotra, and 
"Yajambhalasto pra. 


Iso translate g letter of his son Sajjana® which the 


Hea 
latter had Written to hig son Siksamajana.” “With the assis- 
tance of Gzon-ny ‘od, Mahdjana translated Majority of works 
connected with the Namasangiti yogatantra, Viz, : 


1, Ary ‘GMaijusringmasamgitisid hana, 
2. Ary ‘amaiijusringmasamgiti Mandalapayika, 
3. Aryamaijusrinamasamgitlsarvamandalastotra, 
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4. Vimsatyakarabhisamabhikramena bhagavanmanjnsri- 
sadhana, 

5. Aryamanjusrinamasamgitinamayrtti, and 

6. Aryamanjusrimandalaviddhi cintamaninama. 


Two more works which he translated with the help of Gzon-nu 
"od, include : 


1, Aryamayajalakramena tardbhattarikasad hana, and 
2, Sadaksaratantrakramena mandalacakropadesasad hana. 


Mahdjana also translated the Vinaya text, Sramanera- 
Siksapadasitra of Kalyanamitra, in collaboration with the 
Tibetan interpreter, Gzon-nu-imchog.”? 

Saksmajana : Saksmajana was the son of Sajjana. He 
was the last Kashmirj in the line of great Buddhist preceptors 
commencing from Ratnavajra.%? He collaborarted with the 
great Tibetan translator Wi-ma-8rags and together they 
accomplished the interpretation of the Bodhisattvayogacarya- 
catuhsatakakarikg attributed to 4ryadeva and its tika by 
Candrakirti °3 

Parahitabhadra » Parahitabhabra, the Kashmir Buddhist 
master, is known in Tibetan as Gz4"-/4 Dhan-bzai-po. He was 
a pupil of Mahapangjya Somasri® f Kashmir. Under Rat- 
navajra, Ne studied the Prasannapide and the Madhyamaka- 
VatdrabhasY@. These two treatises he himself confided to his 
students—Mahasumary of Kashmit 4d the great Tibetan 
translator Vi-ma-graga of Pa-cheb- TO the latter goes the 
credit of introducing these treatises i? Tibet, Another great 
Tibtan translator of the noble family of Riog, named Blo- 
Iban ses-rab, While jn Kashmir studi¢d under Parahita also. 
Parahita collaborated with several wel!-known Tibetan inter- 
Preters. For instance, he collaborated with the Phags-pa 
Ses-rab, WhO Was a pupil and assistant f JRanasribhadra and 
with another famous interpreter sega rgyal-mchan, Who 
assisted Atisa as woy], 

Parahita performed many activities at Tho-lin in 
Western Tibet algo, where he collaborated with G@zon-nu 
mechog and Dge ?_pardo-rje. Parahita is 4180 famous as a great 
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logician but there exists only one work on logic translated by 
him, ie., the Sambandhayariksanusara, Intresting himself in 
other spheres, Parahita composed a short text on ritual, the 
Mandalabhisekavidhi. He also composed two philosphical 
commentaries, viz, : 


1, The Sanyatasaptativivrtti, and 

2. The Sitralaikaradislokadvayakhyana, being a com- 
mentary on thetwo initial s/okas of the Mahayanasitralankara. 
In association with the interpreter Phags-pa Ses-rab, he 
translated two texts of Sambara series. These are : 


1. The Pindarthaprakasika, and 
2. Yoginisancaryatantranibandha Padarthaprakéianama 
by Viravajra. 


At Tho-lin, he is said to have translated his own writings 
in association with Gzon-nu mehog and Many other works 
with Ses-rab rgyal-mchan,®% 

Bhavyardja : Bhavyaraja Was a Buddhist logician of 
Kashmir. He was the principal collaborator of Blo-ldan Ses- 
rab. With this great translator, he interpreted texts on logic 
at Cakradhara (near modern town of Bijbihara) and at the 
Ratnarasmivihara at Gron-khyer dpe-med (Anupamapura). 
Together they translate pwo Works of Pharmottara, viz., the 
Apohaprakarana and the Ksanabhangasiddhi yd also the 
Pratibandhasiddhi of Sankarananda, Both re-arranged the 
interpretation of the Pyamanavarttikakarika Which was earlier 
done by Subhati Srisantt and Dge-ba "i blo-gros. At Cakradhara, 
they translated the Pramanavarttikalankata of prajnakara- 
gupta. For this enormous enterprise Bhavy ia received the 
title “dpal-Idan Kha-che +i rigs-pa Jigeng-si o¥-bu skal-Idan 
rgyal-po’ (Srimat Kaimiranyayacidamani Bh byaraja). 

Kumarasri : Kumarasri_ Was a Jearned scholar. The 
revision of the trangation of the Pramanavarttikalankara of 
Prajnakaragupta was accomplished undes the control of 
Kumarasri_ along With another Kashmiri named Sanayasri. 
They were helped by the Pandits arriving from yikramasila 
and it was done in the presence of masters from pbus, from 
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Gcai, from Ru-bzi, from Khams, from Mné-ris and from 
China. The place where these activities were performed was 
Tho-lin in Western Tibet at the Vihara of Dpal Dpe-med Ihun- 
gyis grub-pa (Sri Anupamanirabhogavihara). 

Tilakakalaia : Tilakakalsa ot Tilakalasa is known in 
Tibetan as Thig-le bum-pa. The name is sometimes rendered 
as Bindukalasa. He occupied himself mostly in the Madhya- 
mika philosophy, and composed four hymns. He collaborated 
with Ni-ma grags and Blo-Idan ses-rab. 

Before going to Tibet, he translated in Kashmir, with 
Ni-ma grags the Madhyamakavyatara of Candrakirti and the 
self-commentary jn 355u Slokas. Together, both re-arranged 
the translation of the Madhyamakavatarakarika done by 
Krsnapada and Chyj-khrims rgyal-pa. They also translated 
Sriguhyasamajamandalopayikavimsavidhi of Nagabodhi. The 
work is attached to the school of the Guhyasamaja of 
Nagarjuna, 

In collaboration with Blo-/dan Ses-rab, Tilakakalaia 
reviewed the interpretation of the Siksdsamuccaya of Santideva 
done by Danasila, ginamitra and Ye-Ses sde during the 9th 
century. Together they also translated two texts dealing with 
the Prajndparamita («perfection of Wisdom’) in 8000 stanzas. 
The texts include: AryaprajadpWamtiasamgrahakarika of 
Dignaga, also known ag Astasahastik@Pindartha, and its com- 
mentary iN 540 sioxas by Triratnad@se. He also translated 
the following fifteen hymns : 


1, The V agisyarastotra, 

2. The Aryamaajuiristotra, 

3. The Aryayagiivarastotra. 

4. The Loketyarasimhanada nil Stora, 
5. Prajiaparamitastotra, 

6. Acintyasraya, 

7. Stutyartastava, 

8. Niruttarastava, 

9. ArYabhatrarakamanjusriparmUhastur, 
10. Aryamanjysribhattarakakaruntstotra, 
Il. Astamahgsthanacaityastotra 
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12. Astamahasthanacaityastotra, 
13. Dyadasakdaranayastotra, 

14. Vandanastotra, and 

15. Narakoddhara, 


Of the these, the first four are attributed to Tilakakalaia 
himself and the rest to Nagarjuna®, 

Kanakavarman : Kanakavarman was a Kashmiri Bhiksu 
who is known through his works on Madhyamika philosophy 
and prajitéparamitasastra, He collaborated With Rin-chen-bzan 
Po (958-1055 A.D.) in Tibet in translating the Srisarvadur- 
ati parisodhanapretahomayidhi of Anandagarbha. At Lhasa 
he translated, in collaboration with WN-ma-grags, Sragdharas- 
totra of Sarvajitmitra and both corrected the following 
important translations in the vihara of Ra-mo-che at Lhasa: 


iE Prasannapida of Candrakirti. 
2. Madhyamahayarara of Candrakirti, and 
35 Bodhicittavivarna of Nagarjuna 


Kanakavarman Stayed in the Pu-rais situated ‘on the 
slopes of the Ri-bo chen-Po-spos-kyi nd Idai-ba’ (i.e., 
Gandhamadanamahagiyi), where he translated the commentry 
of the Abhidharmakoia, the Lakasananusarini by Parnavar- 
dhana. This Most considerable task was accomplished in the 
company of Ni-ma-grags. Kanakavraman translated the 
Pramanasamuce ya of pignaga, in collaboration with Dad- 
Pa’i ses-rab, and thus ranking among the interpreters of logic 
too. The other works he translated in Collaboration With 

i-ma-grags include : 


1. Rajaparikayng ratnavali, 

2. Pratisthayianisamksepa of Sradhakarayarman, and 

3 Ratnasikoia of Nagarjunagarbha (text presented as 
madhyamika), 


Lastly Kanakayayman collaborated with Chos-‘bar (1044- 
1089 A.D.) and together both made the Tibetan version of 
Cittapariksa of Aryasija®”. 
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Jayanada : Jayanada a native of Kashmir was another 
amongst the assistants of the great Tibetan translator Vi-ma 
grags, Hisname and career are constantly associated with 
that of the Tibetan translator of Khu named Mdo-Sde ‘bar 
(1070-1141 A.D.) 

The Blue Annals record that he was a reincarnation of 
the king Sron-bcan sgam-Po and disciple of Kalacakrapada, 
junior, He was also known, in Tibet, as the Kha-Cha Pan- 
chen (great Kashmiri pandita). 

i Jayénanda mostly occupied himself with the Madhya- 
mika philosophy especially on the Madhyamakavatara of 
Candrakirti. He edited a tika of it, i-e.. the Arthaprakasika. 
Hefurther translated this taka into Tibetan in the company 
of Kun-dge'grags at the Vihara of Khyad-par-mkhar-sku, in 
Chan-Si. Another work  dealin€ with the Madhyamika 
Philosophy, composeq and translated by him is Tarkamudga- 
takarika. A commentary on it WaS edited by a student of 
Jayananda, named Rya-bya Byan-Chub ye-Ses, alongwith 
Khu-Ston and a great specialist on Madhyamika philosophy. 

Jayananda translated satrasamuccaya of Atifa in 
collaboration with jVj-ma-grags #4 Mdo-Sde’ bar. He is 
reported to have translated some work of Nagarjuna as well.’ 

Kumdraprajng ; Kumaraprajna was a monk of Kashmir 
a worked as an assistant of yayananda in the beginning of 

2th century. He was the copyist of the Satrasamuccayaparl- 
Katha and tanslateq 4ksardiataké and its Vytti at Gron- 
Khyer dye-med (Anupamapura)™- 

Gundkarasribhedra : Gunakarestibhadra was a Kashmiri 
Buddhist belonging to a monastery of Gron-Khyer dpe-mad 
(Anupamapura). He pad the honour Of being the teacher 
(guru) of Tha bla.ma zi-ba'od (a king of Western Tibet, 
Ith-12th century Ap.) With his roy! Pupil, he translated 
a text of hetuvidya, the Tatty asangralakarika of Santiraksita. 
He translated the Boddhicitravivarne of Nagarjuna in colla- 
boration with Rab-zj h'ses-giren of Cog-8r', 

a. Sugatasri : Sygatasri: was a Kashmir Pandit who was 
invited by @ Scholar of Nags 0 yar-Kluns (in Tibet). He be- 
came a teacher of 4 native of mNa’-ris hAMed Byan-Chub-dge- 
myes (born in 1084 A.D.). Sugatasri taught him the Prajiapa- 
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ramita and also the five treatises of the Bha. 

Sugatasri, in CO-operation with Kun-dga “rgyal-mchan, 
translated Mahatmakirtidhyajastotra and with Khro-Phu, he 
translated the Svapnatarapayika of Candramitra, He also 
translated Aryamaijusrinamasamsgitiyrtii @Mrtabindupratalo- 
kanama, 

Sakyatribhadra 5 Sakyasribhadyais Was last of the 
Kashmiri scholars Who acquired great fame in Buddhist 
learning. He was born in 1127 A.D. He went to Vikramasila 
for.his studies where he became the Student of Subhakara. 
According to Rahul Sankrtyayana1s, he Teceived initiation 
(diksha) at the hands of Sukhaépi and studieg under many 
teachers, viz, Ravigupta, Chandragupta, Vikhyatadeva, 
Vinayasri, Abhayakirt;, and Ravisrijnang, He became a 


Sreat scholar of his time and Teceived the honour of becom- 
ing the teacher of the king of Magadha. He was appointed 
to the highest Post Of the 7k, thara. 


Mlaraka Maitreya. 


State also, Sakyasri went to 


3 and Sugarasri, ete. 
%#, Who later wrote a bio- 
iri, also met him in Nepal. It Was at the request 

‘akyasri went toTibet in 1209 A.D. According 
@yanels and the Blue Annals,07 he lived in 

He worked intensively with Tibetain 
about in order jn to Visit some mona- 
Simply known as Kha-Che pan-Chen the 
Kashmir in Tibet, He had a considerable 


to Rahul Sankrty, 


the Vinaya) in Tibet, Among his students Noteworthy are: 
Sa-Skya Pan-Chen (the great Pandita of Sa-Skya) named 
Kun-dga ‘78yal-mchan (1182-125) A.D); Byan-chub dpal 
(1196-1331 A.D.) and Chos-rje Apal 1196-1264 A p,). In ahs 
monastery of Sa-Sky, Sakyatri functioned as the ne en 
of the monestery. He worked extensively Particularly 
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Khro-Phu with whose assistance he did a majority of his 
translations. Sakyairi transfated majority of his own 
writings and also. some other minor works. Some works 
which he translated include : 


1, Vajrapadasarasamgrahapaijika of Naropa, 

2. The Yuganaddhapaprakiéa namasekaprakritya of 
Rahuiasrimitra, is 

3. The Srimaijuya radi kramabhisamaysamucc ya nispanna- 
Yogavali nama of Abhayakarasupta. 


Sak yar also corrected translations Of Some works, viz., 


1. Srisamputatantrajatika amiyamanjari nama of Abhaya- 
karagupta done by Buadhakirti, and a 
2. The Pramanayarttikakartka Of Dharmakirti. 


Nostalgia for pj cit jnce made Sakyasri to come 
back to tester Bona a 1225 A.D. at the age of 
98 years. He did his best to restore the waning faith in the 
Valley as is indicateq icin the following quotation cited by 
Jean Naudou's ; “Although the goctrine was being spread in 
Kashmir, the Monks were very few" The master of the Law 
(that is to say, Sakyajyi) increased the number of the monks 
and of the Sitra, The king, who pad become a heretic, was 
Teestablished in the qoctrine,the M@"4Pandita restore the 
Vihara and the Tuined statues”. ; a 

Sakyasri is Only an author of minor texts, His activities 
Mostly deal With the Kalacakra, the Namasangiti and the cult 
Tara. AS stateq in the Blue Annals (p. 760) his name 
ccures in the fourth lineage of the Kélacakra, ‘Same autho- 
Tity quotes (Pp. 35): “the prophecy of Tara to Sakyasri about 
his becoming the Buddha Bhagiratht of the Bhadrakalpa (i.e. 
One of the thousang Buddhas of the Bhadrakal pa) . He was 
the last Indian to transmit the ritual of Tara expounded by 
Ravigupta and he was the jast also i ‘ansmission of the 
Pramanavartika. yyis works include! 


(a) Cycle of the Kalacakra : 


1. Srikalacakragananopadese 
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Srikalacakragananopadeéa 
Pancagrahapratignanopadeia, 
Paficagrahapratigananopadesa, and 
Vajrapadagarbhasamgraha Daijika, 


vaAWwWD 


(b) Cycle of the Tara: 


1. Aryatarabhapariko pad esasra 
ndya, and 
2. Aryatarésadhana. 


Jasanamaraném- 


(c) Cycle of. Avalokitesvara, 


1. Simhanadroksacakra, 

2 Samks|ptamoghapitasad hana, 
El: Amoghapa. sabalividhi, and 

4. Aryamoghapasaposadhavidhyamnaya, 
(d) Cycle of the Utpadanakrama ; 


E; Visuddharsanacaryopadesa, 
(e) Cycle of Namasamgiti ; 

1. Némasamgiti vacanopadeisa. 
(f) Cycle of Manjusri : 

1. Majjusyikalacakra, 
(g) Cyele of Maitreya: 

1. Aryamaitreyasidhana, 
(h) Cycle of Jambhala : 

1. Aryakrsnajambhalasad hana. 
(i) Other texts : 


1. Mandalavidhi, 

2; Saptangasadd) harmacay ‘yavatara, 

3. Bodhisattvamargakramasamgraha, 

4, Mahayanopadesagarhg, and 

5 Kalapijamahacaatuskakarika (a hymn). 


—_ 
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Sarvajiiasriraksita : Sarvajnasriraksita is known in Tibe- 
tan as Thans-Cad mkhyen dpal bsrun-ba. He belonged to 
Kashmir and worked at Sa-Skya monestery in Western Tibet. 
He translated Nyayapravesa nama Pramanaprakarana in 
Collaboration with the Grags-pa rgyal-mchan dpal bzan-Po, 
probably the fifth descendant of Sa-Skya (1147-1216 A.D). 

Vimalatribhadra  Vimalasribhadra was @ Kashmin who 
lived in 14th century, He is the author of following works : 


Pancasikati ppani, 
Kuldlokesvarabhyavanakrama, 
Anujiiaptikyi yakrama, and 
Paramagurupunyasrinamastotra, 


AWN 


He also translated some works into Tibetan with a 
famous interpreter called Blo-gros brtan Pa, who received the 
title of ‘Skad-gnissmra-bai dban-Po’ (‘the prince of inter- 
Preters’), he translated the Suvis4dasamputa attributed to 
Tankadasa. This work is an important commentary of the 
Hevajratantra, With the same collaborator, he translated 
two of his own works, viz., Kulalokesvara bhavanakrama and 
the Anujadptikrlyakrama. With other interpreter of Yar- 
Kluis, called Broon grus gzon-ntt, He anslated the Pafcail- 
Katlppant™®. 7 ‘ 

Dharmadhara - was a Kashmiri who, in 
Collaboration either Dharnigdemyal-mchan of Yar-Kluns who 
was a pupil of ‘Ses_ an sen-ge (1251-1325 A.D,,) translated the 
following works - 


1. Sekoddesarixa of Naropa, 

2. Kuldlokanashasedhanaloka of Mahiman, 

3. Jambhatasiotra attributed © Vikramaditya, 

4. Sambudahabhasita pratimalok samavivarna, 

5. Pratimalaxsana of the Mahdsti Atreya, and 

6. Samudrikg nama tanulaksanapviksa of Narada. 


Sumanasri : symanasr; was a Kashmiri Pandita who 
expounded the cycle of Padmajala to the great Tibetan scholar 
Bu-Ston (1290-1364 A.D.), with whom he translated the 
following works ; 
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I. The Padmajalodbhavasadhana. 

2. The Padmavalohitesvarasya Padmajalakramena 
bhagavanmandalapijavidhi 7 

3. Navasloka of Kambalapida, ana 

4.  Aryasaptaslokika bhagayat 
Sitra'2, 


iprajia, Paramitanama 


ILiv. Some prominent Buddhist 


Scholars who studied or 
worked in Kashmir, 


Nagarjuna : In the history of Buddhism Nagarjuna as a 
Buddhist Philosopher has few equals. At the same time there 
has hardly been another personality so elusive as his!3, The 
mystification and story building around his name and per- 
sonality have attained sky high Proportions go much so that 
eminent scholars like Max Walleser have questioned even the 
existence of Nagarjuna's, 

Nagarjuna is believed to have been 
in a brahmina family, but played a very Prominent role in the 
development of Buddhism in Kashmir, Kalhana mentions the 
name of Nagarjuna who resided at Sadarhadyana, the modern 
Harwan, around WO years after Buddha attained complete 
beautitudes, According to Yuan Chwang, Nagarjuna was a 
contemporary of Asvaghosha"® who himself was a contempo- 
tary of Kaniska. Kalhana also believes that he was a contem- 
porary of Huska, Juska and Kaniskg\17, Ramanan, after con- 
sidering Many corroborating evidences, believes that the 
Upper and lower limits of the Philosophical activity of 
Nagarjuna lay somewhere between $0 A.D. and 129 A.D."*. 

The Chinese sources differ from the Tibetan sources on 
the question of what led N4Sarjuna to the Buddhist order. As 

per Tibetan accounts, he lived and studied Buddhism at 
Nalanda. He studied 411 Buddhist texts that were available to 
him; and not satisfied with them, he wandered jn search of 
other texts". The prevailing tradition, which he could readily 
obtain, was presumably Sarvastivadg and Nagarjuna’s deep 
study of it is beyond doubt. This is amply borne out by his 
Penetrating understanding and Searching Criticism of this 
school in his Madhyamaka Karika, Further, all the accounts 


born in South India 
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life speak of his having obtained the Prajnaparamitasitra 
(Kumarjiva’s Vaipulya sitra) from a Naga™! and these texts 
Satisfied so deeply his quest for “other teachings” of Buddha 
that he devoted his whole life to teach and propagate the pro- 
found truths contained in them'**. The fact that Nagarjuna 
Studied deeply the texts belonging to Sarvastivada school, 
which flourished jn North-Western India, particularly in 
Kashmir, apparently points to his visiting Kashmir for study. 

Also, Nagas were he first inhabitants who were initiated to 
Buddhism in Kashmir by the monk Madhyantika’*. The report 

that Nagarjuna received the Prajnaparamitasitra from a 

Mahdnaga amply shows his close contact with Kashmir. 

__ The works that can be attributed to Nagarjuna, accord- 

ing to Venkata Ramanan'**, may be classified into these broad 

Catagories: 


(a) Texts that constitute chiefly a critical examination 
of other schools, especially of the Sarvastivada 


doctrine of elements : 


Madhyamaka-sastra (Mad hyamaka-Karika). 


Vigrahavyavartani; 
Kailoka-sastra, 3 
Dvadajamukha-sasv® : 
Stinyarasaptati also perhaps belongs to this class. 


oR i 


(b) Texts Chiefly expository * 


ds Prarityasamut pada WAQe-Sastra is an exposi- 
tion of the twelve jinked Chain of the course of 
Phenomenal existence» which constitutes the 
Subject matter of Karlka Xxvi 

a cj short compendium on the 


Yukrj-sastika is a 

basic tenets of Mahayana — Bs cd 

a: Bodhisattva-Patheya-Si"@ is a short expositio 
Of the factors of the Great Way. 


(c) Commentaries or/and RecofdS of Oral Instruction 


WU padesa) : 


1 Mahaprajtaparamita-sdst"@, and 
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2. Dasabhimi-vibhasa-sastra are the two important 
works that belong, to this class, 

3. Bhavasatkranti-sastra, and 

4. Aryadharmadhatu- 
belong here, 

5.” perhaps Vaidalya which has a Sdtra and a 
Prakarana also belong here, 


Sarbha-vivarana also perhaps 


(d) Devotional verses : 


Niraupamya-stava, 
Lokatika-stava, 

Acint Ya-stava, 
Stutyatiké-stava, 
Paramiértha-stava, and 
Dharmadhatu-stava. 


AukKwyn 


{e 


Letters : 


Pe Suhrllekha, and 
2. Ratnavali. 


(f) To shape there can Perhaps be addeg the collection 
of Siifas (Sttrasamuccayay on the authority of 
Santideva’s BodhicarYavatara : the Work is, howevers 
not extant, 


(g) Chittasantosa trimsika and Paramarcanatrimsika® 
also, are attributed to Nagarjuna, These trimsikas 
indicate deep jnfluence of Sgiya Philosophy on him, 
and a further proof of his close contact with 
Kashmir. 


Kumarajiva : Celebrated Buddhist scholar Kymarajiva’s 
biography jg Preseryed in 4 Chinese work called Kao seng 
tehoam (ch. Il), which was compiled jn 519 A.D. The other 
Chinese sources Which also furnish Jife accounts of Kumara- 

jiva are Tch’ou san tsang ki si, compiled in 520 A.p.126 and 
ciu-mo-lo-shi of uncertain date.!27 ; 

Kumarajiva’s father Kamarayang (Kiu-mo-yen), a native 
of Kashmir, exercised the rights of hereditary ministers in an 
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Indian state, Renouncing his claim to ministership, Kumara- 
Yana became a Buddhist monk. He left India for Kacha in 
Central Asia and was received well by the king. The latter re- 
guested him to be his Rajaguru. Attaining the position of a 
Toyal preceptor, king’s sister named Jiva fell in love with him 
and married him, A son was born to them at Karashahr in 344 
-D., who was named Kumdarajia, combining the names of his 
Parents. Soon after Kumarajiva’s birth his mother Jiva was 
converted to Buddnhism. She turned a nun taking herself the 
Fesponsibility of her son's up bringing. 
Kumarajiva Was brought to Kashmir at the age of nine 
to ain a thorough grounding in Buddhist literature and 
Philosophy. In Kashmir, Kumiarajiva was entrusted to 4@ 
Sarvastiyadin Scholar Band hudatta (Pan-teon-ta-to). Kumarajiva 
learnt Madhyama-agama and Dirgh@-égama under his learned 
teacher. After three years stay in Kashmir, Kumarajiva returned 
to Kitcha with his mother. Kumarajiv@s intellegence and manner 
won him many admirers among his friends and teachers and 
it is said that oy Kumarajiva’s 4¢Parture, many Kashmiri 
scholars accompanieg him to Kacl@- On the way he visited 
several centres of Buddhist studies #" Central Asia. While on 
their journey to Kichg, Kumarajiv@ and his mother met an 
arhat who Predictog 7 reat Putute POC Kumarajiva. The arhat 
Prophesied if the Tastee guarded De Son against the tempt 
tions of youth ang it a remained blameless til] his age Of 
thirty-five years, One day he would be able to propagate the 
doctrine of the Buen, qniaig the ©°MMon masses and thus 
bring them Salvation In Kashgar enroute Kacha he studied 
the Abhidharma With ix Padas. It Was here that he was in- 
troduced by Stryasomna (Saryasend) to the Agahayana doctrine 
‘Siryasena was the propagator o! ‘V4garjuna’s theory 1” 
Kashmir)!**. Kumarajiva made a special Study of the madhya- 
mika treatises, The king wr Kashgat WMted to retain him in 
his court but Kichean king sent messengers asking him Me 
return, So Kumarajiva was constraine® to yeturn and was 
welcomed by the king personally in Kacha, 
_ At the age of twenty, Kumarajive Feceived regula 
nation living in the new convent of the Kgehean king. 
Kashmiri Vinaya master, Vimalaksa, Who travelled from 


r ordi- 
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Kashmir to Kiécha and thence to China introduced him to 
Sarvastivada Vinaya. He studied the Vinaya in ten sections 
in Kacha. Hence Kumarajiva acquired great Proficiency in all 
branches of the Buddhist learning and his fame spread far 
and wide. Buddhists from Khotan, Kashgar, Yarkand and 
other parts of eastern Turkestan were attracted towards him. 

While Kumarajiva was in Kacha, Ku-K’ien-the Chinese 
emperor of the former tsin dynasty, sent an envoy to request 
Kichean king to send Kumarajiva to China. The king refused 
to send the pious monk. So the Chinese emperor sent his 
general Lu-kuang to subdue Kacha. Kichean King was defeated 
and Kumarajiva was taken as prisoner to China. Kumarajiva 
Was already known to Chinese people. He was brought to 
Chinese capital Ch'ang-ngan in 401 A.D. where he was wel- 
comed by the Chinese Emperor Yao Hhin of the second tsin 
dynasty. The Chinese Emperor made him his Rajaguru and 
weduested him to propagate the Buddhist faith in his empire. 
Kumarajiva organised a translation bureau where the Buddhist 
Scriptures were translated intO Chinese language. To the 
bureau eight hundred scholars Wereattached and 4 marvellous 
work of translation was accomplished under Knmarajiva’s 
headship, Being himself an ardent follower of the new faith. 
the King held in his hands the orginal texts as the work of 
translation Was going on, It iS TPported that under Kumarajiv’s 
Supervision more than three hundred volumes (works) were 
translated and Nanjlo’s catalogue attributes fourty-nine works 
to Kumarajiya, 

Kumarajiva is found at his best in his translations. He 
was a man of genius and had command oyer both the 
languages j,¢., Sanskrit as Well a8 Chinese. He wrote Chinese 
in a new charming style of his own, His style is considered 
more beautiful and charming than that of the great Chinese 
writer Yuan chwang, Besides a large number of translation 
works, two Original works; Viz. ‘a treatise on ‘tazzya’ in two 
chapters and a commentary 00 ‘Vimalakirti Sitra’ are attri- 
buted to Kumarajiyg, Throughout his stay in China he con- 
tinued his devotion towards the propagation of Buddhism 
with his deep knowledge of Buddhist philosophy and its 
various schools. His activities Could work a revolution in the 


oll 
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Buddhist religion and literature in China. He had a large 
following among the Chinese Buddhists, Some of these be- 
came famous authors of Buddhist treatises. Famous Chinese 
traveller Fa-hien also was one of his disciples. It was Kuma- 
Tajiva who advised him (Fa-hien) to write his ‘account of the 
Buddhist Kingdoms’, While Kumarajiva was earning a fame 
in China, his teacher Vimalaksa came to China from Kiacha. 
Kumarajiva received his teacher cordially and gave him great 
Tespect. 

Kumarajiva dieg in 413 A-D. and while on his death bed 
he advised his followers to believe his works but not his life. 
‘The Jotus £rOWs in the mud’, Kemarajiva advised, ‘Love the 
lotus but not the mud’, He is regarded as the first teacher of 
Madhyamika doctrine and an expounder of the Satyasiddht 
school and also Of the Nirvana school in China. : 

: Vasubandhy - Great Buddhist scholar Vasubandhu is a 
highly reputed personality in the history of Buddhism. Although 
he was a native of Ggndhara, he spent & good part of his life in 
Kashmir. Owing to his colossal and voluminous contribution 
to Buddhism, Vistonad hit js known to us from more than 
One source, n important and reliable biography of his was 
Written by a Note Buddhist scholar Paramartha in his monu- 
mental work ‘Life if Vasubandine™. Some facts about his 
life have also been given by Yuan Chwang_ in his travel 
accounts! and by ggranatha in his ‘History of Buddhism in 
India. Qn the fs is of these SOUrces a brief account of 
his life may be 8iven as under : Es 

Acarya Vasubandhu was a contemporary of Vikramda- 
ditya (455-489 A.D.) and his son Baladitya (¢.485). J. Taka- 
kusu, however, Bives his date as 420-500 A.D, He was born in 
a Kausika brahmana family of purushapura (Peshavar) in 
Gandhara. is father was Kausika and his mother Viriachi 
or Bilindi. Vasubandhu was second Of the three brothers. All 
the three were cajjeg Vasubandhu, who Were originally adhe- 
Tents of the Vaippasikas of the Sarvastivada school. It was 
afterwards that the eldest brother came to be known *S the 
great Acarya Asanga who propounded the Yogacara school of 
Buddhist thought. The youngest brother was known as 
Virincivatsa or Bilindibhava after his mother’s name. The 
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middle one simply remaned Vasubandhu but became 
the most prominent figures in the history of Buddhism, 

According to Yuan Chwang, he was Studying in the 
monastery of Gandhara where he Studied under the teacher 
named Muanoratha. According to Paramirtha, in his young 
age Vasubandhu went to Ayodhya where he Teceived ordina- 
tion in Hinayéna Buddhism from Sthavira Buddhamitra. 
Living there in a monastery he Studied Buddhist Philosophy. 
It was in Ayodhya where Vasubandhy composed many Hina- 
Yana and Mahayana works, He travelled to different centres 
of study and pilgrimage and contacted distinguished scholars 
ailed discription of Vasu- 
bandhu, states that he received ordination in 
he studied thoroughly the three Pita 2 


one of 


Standing in the Abhidharma. Ac 


Kashmir he mainly studied under Acarya Sanghbhadra, He 


systems of 


Sastras belonging to the 
cighteen schools of Buddhism and learnt the art of dialectics 


and thus became a great scholar, Taranatha adds that in 
Kashmir Vasubandhy explained the Pjrakas for a number of 
years distinguishing between What was Tight and wrong in 


Vasubandhu again went to Ayodhya and composed there 
Abhidharmakosa-Sasira consisting of 600 aphorisms of verses 
(Karikas). It is a Commentary on Katyayani putra's Jiana- 
Prasthanasastra. Vasubandht sent his Work to Kashmir 
Vaibhisikas who, at first, were Sreatly Pleased to have it. 
However, they could not understand its aphorisms, being 
very terse. They requested Vasubandhu to explain to. them 
the object of his work. In the meantime Vasubandhu had 
become attached to Sautrantika schoo}, Thus, While explain- 
ing the aphorisms in a prose treatise called Abhidharmakosa- 
bhasya, he criticised some dcetrines of the Kasha 
Vaibhasikas in the light of the Philosophy of pia = 
Kashmir Vaibhasikas regarded tas an insult to them ae 
Sanghabhadra wrote a treatise refuting Vasubandhu's viBhte 
However, inspite of criticism of Kashmiy Vaibhasikas, 
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dharmakoia received great reputation and became popular 
among the adherents of both vehicles—the Hinayana and the 
Mahayana. In the words of Winternitz—“Though — the 
Abhidharmakoia is written from the standpoint of the 
Sanistivada school of the Hinayana, it is nevertheless an 
authority for all schools of Buddhism. We can learn celine 
from the kosa, with its commentary, about the dogmatics © 
the ancient Buddhist schools, than from any other work, and 
it affords us a sidelight upon the doubts between Vaibhasikas 
and the Sautrantikas”. - 

Another important work which he composed in Ayodhya 
was Paramartha-Saptati—(‘Seven'Y verses on the Highest 
Truth’). It was composed in order to refute the Sankhya- 
Saptati of the heretic Vindhyavas@ 

Reaching the second stage of his Philosophical develop- 
ment, Vasubandhu was converted t© Mahayanism by Acarya 
Asaiga—his elder prother. The Story of his conversion to 
Mahayanism Tuns thus: Once vasubandhu read the Yogdcara- 


Bhimi—a Mahayana treatise Failing to understand it he said 
something sarcastic about ie prother Asaiga—the author of 
the trea - 


tise. Asanga thought it the Proper time to convert him. 
© made two monks to memorise one Sutra each—the 
Aksayamati-nird elasnird and’ the Dasabhiimi-Sitra, These two 
monks were sent to Posubid il with instruction to recite first 
the Aksayamatt-Sityg and after that the Dasabhiimi-Sitra be- 
fore him. When Vasuband hu peard these Sitras he found 
Mahayana sound both theoretically: well as practically. He 
mgretted On having committed 4 big sin by disrespecting the 
Mahayana. He Was so much aprected that he was ready even 
to cut off his tongue. But Asaige stopped him, suggesting 
to expound Mahayana with an equal skill as he had attacked 
it. Following his prother’s advise Vasubandhu wrote 4 


Humber of Commentaries on Mahayan® Sttra, some of which 
include ; 
+] 


1. Saddharmapundarika, 


2, The Mana-Pariniryana-Sitt> and 
3. Vajracchedika Prajnaparanita, Cte, 
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Defending the doctrine of the reality of pure conscious: 
ness Vasubandhu composed two Philosophical] treatises on 
subjective idealism—the Vimsatika comprising of twenty 
verses and the rrimsika comprising of thirty verses. This 
system is known as Vijianavada. 

Vasubandhu, towards the end of his life, hecamein 
devotce of Amitabha and composed ADarimitayys— Satropa- 
desa. It gives the expression to his longing for Sukhavati 

Visubandhu died at the age of cighty years jn Ayodha. 
Acchrding to Taranathu, he died in Nepal, 
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Buddhist centre in North-Weste, 
He, alongwith Dharmaraksa, trai fe 
Another Kashmirj Buddhist Who went 
the later part of Yung-Chia era 
dynasty, was Chih-shan. But he had to Tetur; as he di 
not receive enough appreciation for his leaahee ‘rom the 
People of China. It was, however, the inet aes Aa Fo- 
Pu-teng who later Tecognized the Virtue and atta; Fgpnt OF 
this Master and Suggrauently impressed his count aaa AS" eats 
this,? “A yme 
Buddhism reacheg later th 
Central Asia and China, Mainly because 6 - 
isolation, intense cold and ditiee it barren terraj, 
found it extremely difficult to got into Tibet, py. 2 OU 
Of history in Tibet began later, sometime 
century A.D, when Stoi-bisan-Seam-po Was 


of Teducing 5 D Tibey) ‘; 
& to facilitate 4 com 
; He also sent. Thon-mi. sa 
India to Jearn writing ang adapt itto the no 
language. Some texts, particularly Bu-ston’, 
the Annals of Ladakh, 


™ frontier Tegion of China- 


texc in 284 AD 
¥ to, China, during 
(307-312 4. Dy of the Chin 


Tibet much 


Miri scholars began iy 
e@ Tadiction 


? \ 
The vast Buddhist literature, which has been conven: 


tionally divided into tWO. Classes: the Hinayana and the 

Ghayana, is preseryed only outside the frontiers of qudic. 
Original literature was composed in Fali and Sanskrit whereas 
the translations Were mainly in Chinese and Tibetan, Buddh ist 


in Ceylon (Sri Lanka), Burma and Siam (Thailand). A few 
Sanskrit texts belonging to the vast Sanskrit canon have been 


ee 


| 
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f the manuscripts of 


discovered in 
Nepal and fragments © i 
epal oe 5 vered in dilapidated 


this Sanskrit canon have been disco . 
Buddhist grottos of Afghanistan and the ruins of Buddhist 
temples’ in the deserts of Central Asia.‘ But the entire 
"Sanskrit canon has been preserved only in large collections 
f Chinese and Tibetan translations. These collections piso 
Contain a vast literature that was translated from various 


) Indian sources. This literature includes commenti and 
~ €Xegetical texts which are otherwise lost in their original orm. 
hich were compiled 


The collections also include dictionaries whi ed 
1M order to facilitate the translations. The role of Kashmiri 
Scholars has been considerable in the building up of these 
Collections. In the following account, an attempt has been 
made to highlight jn a systematic manner the contributions 
of various Kashmiri scholars towards the formation of the 
Buddhist lite: ature, J 

Wl. ii. Early puddhism (#inayana): Barly Buddhist 
canons traditionally giyided into three Pitakas, viz., Vinaya, 
Siatra and Abhidharma. Vinayapitake is mainly a code of 
monastic discipline, In the Chinese translation of Buddhist 
Raeaee’ are five qjfferent Vinayapitakas : 


(i) Mahasanghixayinaya, 

(ii) Sarvastivadayinaya, 

i) Dharmaguptakayinaya, 

(iv) Mahtsasakayinaya, and 

(v) Milasaryas;iyqadavinaya. 
In this con F __wadavinaya, also known 
a3 ‘Vina, yaptiaha een ihe SaredetT raslated by Punyatrata 
of Kyshmir. He translated it atl collaboration with Kuma- 
rajiva? Vimalak sa, HOt Kashmiti scholar who was a 
famou; Vinaya-master and a teachet of Kuméarajiva, also 

translated Dasidhayayinayas Kashmir during this period, 
i.€., around 4th-Sth century A.D., was flourishing centre of 
the Saryastivada School and the literatufe Of this school was 
mostly studied in the Buddhist monasteti@S Of Central Asia.® 
Another Kashmiri Buddhist scholar—Buddhayaias, translated 
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Dharmaguptavinaya, which is also known 


as “Vinaya-pltaka 
in four sections??, This Kashmirj schola. ws 


translated the Mahitasaka-vinaya, and the. Pratimoksa Of 
Mahisasaka.™ Bka’gyur, the Tibetan Buddhist collectio™ 
which opens with Dul-ya (Vinaya), i 
Milasdrvastivada-vinaya.!? A portion Of this Vinaya has b 
found in the manuscript finds at Gilgit,13 


Kashmiri schola 
viz., Sarvajnamitra, Dharmakara and Jinamitra took leadin& 


een 


sikacarya’ 38 Besides translating 
of Vinayapitakas, Kashmiri scho] 


ti 
ibhasa. Sanghabil 
translated such a commentary on the Sarvastivadayinay™, 


when he was in China,16 Jinamitra and Sarvajnadeva rans 
lated into Tibetan Vinayasamuceaya, The other Vinaya ex's 
translated into Tibetan by Jtnamtrra include the Vinayayiblha * 


Sttrapitaka (pali Suttapttaka) is the next section of 
Buddhist Tripitaka, Jt is a collection OF discourses attributed 
to Buddha himself. It’s five sub-sections are known as Nikaya 
in Pali and Agama in Sanskrit. These include : 


(i) Digha nixa ya OF Dirghagama, 
(ii) Majjhima Nikaya or Madhyamagama, 
(iii) Samyutta Nikdya or Samyuktagama, 
(iv) Anguttara Nikdya or Ekottaragama, and 
(Vv) Khuddaka Nikaya or Ksudraka agama. 
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Chinese Satrapitaka is the translation of the Sanskrit 
original, corresponding to Pali suttapitaka. The fragmentary 
Temains of the original Sanskrit text were found in Central 

Asia The Dirghagama was translated into Chinese by the 
Kashmirian monk  Buddhayasas.” Madhyamagamasitra 
_ Which is rather similar to Majjhima Nikaya of the Hinayana 
school was translated by Kashmiri Buddhist scholar Gautama 
Sanghdeva in 397-398 A.D.2! The Madhyamagama and the 
Ekottaragama were translated in 420-427 A.D. by Gunabhadra, 
who is reported to have gone to China from Kashmir.” The 
last section of Sirrapitaka, i.e.» Khuddaka of Ksudrakagama 
is mainly a collection of heterogeneous texts, viz., the Dhama- 
pada, Vitana, Itiyutraka, Suttani pata and Jataka, etc. These 
are separate Chinese translations of the corresponding pa 
krit texts such as Udanavarg¢ °° Dharmapada, Jataka, 
Arthavarga, etc.*8 Sanskrit ydanavarga compiled by Kash- 
miri Dharmatrata, is the famous collection of old verses of 
Dharmapada.** There are three different Chinese translations 
of Udanavarga® ang one translatio" in Tibetan.** Udanavarga- 
vivarna, & commentary on danavarga, Was composed by 
Prajiavarman who jived in Kashmir during the 9th century 
AD2 The commentary was translated into Tibetan by the 
Kashmiri scholaw® Vian bneletias iP who also translated the first 
thirty-two Jatakas of Sars Fatakamala.% Another Kashmiri 


Buddhist, named ade a Chinese version of the 
_ Dharmapada ne a oa 3 different versions in Pali, 


* Sanskrit, Chinese, Tibetan and 
a phe: third section, Abh 
cholastic €xposition of the Budd 
this collection is known as the ©! 
ou not Sutras (the sayings of 
ifferent authors, Jn the Chine 


Abhidharma tex, 
t : 
texts, iiinceae wie to Gia ya and the Sitra of this 


School, are lost in their original ganskrit.* The Sarvastivada 
school, which Bor iehed Kashmir, possessed seven 
Abhidharma texts, Of the seven texts» the first—Jnanaprasthana- 
Sastra, was the principal work of the Sarvastivada Abhidharma- 
pitaka which was translated by the Kashmiri monk, Gautama 


ngolian.® 

parmapitaka, contains a 
jst philosophy. In Chinese, 
jection of Sastras.\ They 
yddha) but are ascribed to 
e collection, the principal 
arvastivada school. These 
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Sanghadeva, in collaboration With Chy 
during 4th century A.D,%3 The Abhidharma 


it, was {8nslated into Chines 
between 656-659 A.D. by Yuan-Chwyangss Who was the founder 


of kin She (-ko§a) school in China. The name of this school 
is derived from Abhidharmakosa, the work of Vasubhandhu, 


Philosophy of the Sarvastivad 


Mentaries during 
“ddhism in Tibet.* 
Abhidharmako- 
“Subhandhu.s Ale 
Man, translated 
Abhidharmakost: 
Ashmiri scholars 


Sri Dutrabhid harma-sasing ay 


$@-Sastra j ina.” 
Two Kashmirj Scholars Bootie other 
OTs, translated Prajnaprisastra in Tibet.42 Yuan 
Chwang, in his travel account, mentions’ some: Sasira text 
by Kashmirj Valbhastkas. These texts 
ma lun written by Dharmatrata;® 
VWhasaprakaranapagg Sastra and Abhidharmay 
paldharmspraveia.sasine both written by Skandhila.*! 
Pirna—another Kashmir; 


asa-Sastra 16 Besides Sarvastivada 
school, according to the same authority, other schools also 
were prevailing Side by side in Kashmir, Tattvasangraha, a 
Mahasanghixa Work, was composed by a Kashmiri scholar 
Bodhila in a Mahasaag hiya monastery of Kashmir.1s 
Satyasiddhi Sastra or Tattasiddhisastra is an important 
work in the Chinese Sastra Collection, It Was composed by 
Harivarman, a famous Sarvastivada teacher of Kashmir, in 


253 A.D. He composed this Work keeping in view all the 
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riginal work is now lost but it is preserved in Chinese trans- 
lation of Kumarajiva who introduced Satyasiddhi school 
based on this Sastra in China. This work was held in high 
esteem in China.17 
UL iii. Mahayana Buddhism: The teachings of Buddha 
ESiyamuni were primarily concerned with the four noble 
ths and the ecight-fold path which deal with the problem 
Of individual suffering that is concomitant with our birth in 
this world of woes: its causes and the means of uprooting 
those causes. According to this religion of Buddha, the ideal 
| State of Arhatship could be attained by uprooting the causes 
of suffering through leading a scruplously pure life of a strict 
ascetic. But as time passed this religion gradually under- 
Went a considerable change. With this change a new mental 
attitude developed according to which historical Buddha was 
considered to be one of a series of ephemeral Buddhas— 
, transitory emnations of the ultim#t® reality, henceforth named 
%  Dharmakaya. There were voll only the earthly Buddhas but 
(also Bodhisattvas—the potential Buddhas, and Arhais or 
ordinary monks, higher category of Bodhisattvas, known 
as Maitreya, Ava/oritesvara, Amitdbha, etc. Were god-like, 
full of great compassion ever-readY to lead beings in distress 
to the peaceful abodes or heavens of which each of them was 
the master. The main characterist!© of this attitude was that 
rejected the Practice of religion only for one’s own salva- 
on. In its wider perspective, it aid stress on helping other 
_ suffering beings tg nie aes “salvation: Thus, this attitude 
of Buddhism came 14 ° Be Knowl as Mahayana or ‘the great 
vehicle’. It was after the introduction of Mahayana that 
earlier Buddhism Se ia be own as Hinaydna or ‘the 
little vehicle’, primaril ecuise old orthodox followers of 
this vehicle strived onis Fai gelf-emncipation. Mahayana 
was capable of greater erica a all kinds of kindred be- 
liefs, which Would mean only the creation Of new Boddhisa- 
ttvas, could easily be ansimntiated jnto it. As such, Hindu 
gods like Narayana, Visnu, Siva, © “ere all introduced 
under their new names in Buddhist Pa%theon. This gradual 
change introduced a large amount of theism into the origi- 
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nally atheistic Buddhism. In Mahayana B 
gods were fit for worship and realisation.Co 
involved a series of spiritual exercises Y 
basis of realisation. In this new form of Buddhism two impo- 
ttant systems of philosophy were developing—the Madhya- 
mika and the Yogacara or Vijnanayada, expounded by Nagar- 
juna, and two brothers—Asanga and Vasubandhu, respectively. 
As such Mahayana form of Buddhism as 4 religion attracted 
towards it peoples of other faiths and its Philosophical aspect 
attracted the best intellects who followed it to a considerable 
extent with the help of their own logic, But this new develop- 
ment never denied the original creed of Buddhism according 
to which the world of phenomenon was considered to be 
transient or illusory and so also our individuality, Realisa- 

tion (Of these transient or illusory subjective and objective 
entities which alone could lead to the cessation of suffering 
was the ultimate attainment of perfect beautityie (Nirvana). 
According to the Mahayana form of Buddhism ‘all powerful 
Bodd hisattvas— Maitreya, Aniltabha, etc. show the way 0 
at goal, 
tie Kuga ina Buddhism was Saining Sround in India a 
ali ove. ie, ae It was a predominant form of Buddhis 
’ d the 7th century A.D." and contained a large 
Section of its literature in the form of numerous Mahayana 
Suiras and philosophical works in Sanskrit, Tt was with its 
exposition beyond the frontiers of India that this literature 
Was translated into the languages of those Countries to which 
It spread. In this Connection, Kashmiri scholars were play- 
in8 @ predominant role from the very beginning, Buddhist 
meditation (Dhyana) had a long tradition in Kashmir.*® The 
first patriarch of the Dhyana Buddhist schcol in Kashmir was 
Punyamitra who Was later succeeded by his disciple Punya- 
tara whose two disciples, Dharmatrata (before 3rd century 

AD.) and Buddhasena, were jointly respected as third 
patriarchs. The method of Dhyana expounded by Dharma- 
trata was introduced in China by Buddhabhadra of Central 
India who studied in Kashmir and visited China in the 
beginning of 5th century A.D. Dhyana in China is known as 

Clan, Buddhabhadra translated Ch’an-ching, a work of 


Uddhism, personal 
ntemplation, which 
8a), was the very 


| 


aA 
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Dharmatrata whose method of Dhyana occupied an important 
place amongst the canons of meditation. Yogacarabhiml- 
$astra, the famous Mahayana Sastra, which is the fundamental 
text of the Yogacara doctrine, Was translated in China by a 
Kashmiri scholar, named Cha-Hou-Chéng, in collaboration 
with Dharmaraksa, in 284 A.D. It was this Kashmiri scholar 

who had brought the text to China.*! Dharmayasas, a 
“Kashmiri scholar, translated strivivarta-V yakarana sitra bet- 
ween 405-414 A.D.#2 and Buddhayasas, the Kashmiri monk 
translated Akaia-garbha-Bodhisattva-sitra between 410-417 

A.D.** During the same century another Kashmiri monk, 
Dharmamitra, translated Bodhisattvadharni™* and Gunavarman 
explained Saddharmapundrika and Dasabhimi-siitra in China. 
Gunavarman also translated podhisattva-carya-nirdesa which 
is a chapter of the Yogacarabhitini-Sastra.”* Between 693- 
706 A.D. another Kashmiri monk, Ratnacinta, translated two 
Mahayana Siitras, j.c. Ekaksharadharni and ‘Sitra on counting 
the good qualities ara roxanne During the last quarter of 
the 10th century Reashnit Tien-si-tsal translated two more 
Mahayana sitras 9 = Dasanama-sitra and Upamitayus satra." 
All this clearly indicates that it was not only the Sarvasti- 
vada Buddhism which was expounded and implemented 
mostly by Kashmiri scholats> but their contributions to 
Mahayana form of Buddhism were also outstanding. In the 
following Account we will look jnto the activities of Kashmiri 
scholars as also aythors of yario¥s philosophical works which 
are presetved in Tibetan translations: 

‘ In Tibet, the great Kashmiri scholar Jinamitra, who 
lived during 9th eeu ‘ae collaborated with other scholars 
in translating the six Manayane-sitras of Prajnaparamita 
class. He also Ganciated some philosophical works among 
which four Were of the madnyamika system and eight of the 
Vijiidnavada system, Danasila another Kashmiri scholar, also 
Collaborated with Finambtea fs making some of these transla- 
tions.” Subharisrisanti, a great master of Kashmir during 
i Pin ceotury AD., translated Many sitras and Sastras of 
a ea anaramtta class. The most !Mportant translation is 
Fd Schasrika and the commentary of Astasahasrika 

ed Abhisamaydlankaraloka and the translation of the 
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Abhisamayalankaratika. During the same century, another 
Kashmiri scholar, Mahdajana, wrote Prajtiparamitanrdayae 
rthaparijnana being a commentary on the Prajnapayamita- 
htdaya-sitra, and he himself put it into Tibetan translation. 
He also translated into Tibetan Sramanerasik sapadasatra a 
Vinaya text of Mahayanists.62 Iitnasribhadra, also a Kash 
miri scholar of the 11th century, wrote two commentaries— 
one, on Lankavatara-sitra entitled Aryélanka ; 


Pancasatakatiké and the Sutralankar, 


and Kana- 
h century A.D., were 
ass and Madhyamika 
collaboration with a 
Tasannapada—a commen- 
4 of Nagarjuna, He also 
Tyfaka- 


Tibetan translator, translated the P, 


kavarman corrected the translation o| 


mika system—Prasannapada and Médhyamakavatara,s7 During 
the 12th century A.D, Saksmajana translated Bodhisattva- 
Vosacaryacatuhsatakakarikea of Aryadeva and its rika. 


Kumaraprajia translated Aksarasataka, a Mahayina work, 


IIL. i.iii, Buddhist Logic : Buddhist logic starts with a 
theory of sensation as the most indubitable voucher for the 
existence of an external world. It then Proceeds to a theory of a 
co-ordination between that external world and the representa- 
tion of it as constructed by our understanding in images and 
concepts. Next comes a theory of judgement of inference 
and of syllogism. Finally a theory on the art Of conducting 
Philosophical disputations (vada-vidhi) in public is appended. 
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Tt thus embraces the whole area of human knowledge, beginn- 
ing with rudimentary sensation and ending with the compli- 
cated apparatus of a public debate. Buddhists call this 
Science a doctrine of the sources of right knowledge. The 
ultimate aim of Buddhist logic is to explain the relation 
between a moving reality and the static constructions of 
thought. Buddhist logic was created in India as a consequence 
of the writings of Dignaga during Sth century A D. and of 
Dharmakirti during 7th century A.D. The creation of the 
Buddhist logical Jiterature was followed in all northern 
Buddhist countries, [t contains the enormous literature of 
commentaries, 

Kashmiri scholars also interested themselves in it, and 
their contribution to Buddhist logic is considerable, Dharmo- 
ttaracarya, a Kashmiri Buddhist logician who lived during 
the 8th century, wrote two commentaries on the two works 
of Dharmakirti besides composing four Original works on 
logic.” Satkarananda, originally a Kashmiri brahmin who 
was later Considered a second pharmakirtl, wrote on Buddhist 
logic.” His Apohasiddhy was translated into Tibetan by 
Manoratha, another Kashmiri logician during the 11th 
century.72 Bhavyaraja, during the same century, received the 
Pompeys title oF Grimar Kasmiranyayacidamant Bhavyardja’ 
in Tib® for translating pramanavarttikalaikara, He also 
translated two Works of Dharmottare and Pratibandhasiddhi 
of Sankarananda2s Kumaraiyt 2894 Sunyasri were the two 


Krshmiris under WHOES contra! the translation of Pramana- 
vartikalankarg Was 


revised,74 Another Kashmiri logician, 
Arcata, wrote 4 Gommentarsl on Dharmakarti’s work and he 
also wrote 4} Jinamitra (9th 

Ne Tarkatika.” 


- century) 
translated the yyy- «qs ©6Ratnavajra (11th century) 
composed Yue einduttea yatsrisant (11th century) 
translated four Works Si logic jncluding the Yuktiprayoga.”* 
Jiadnasri (11th century) worte a commentary on Dharmakirti’s 
Pramanaviniscaya and wrote the Karyakaraya- 
He also translated D'S Pramanaviniscayatika 
and Vadanyayaprakarana.? Parahita (11th century) trans- 
lated Sambandhayariksanusara® and Kanakavarman (11th 
century) translated Pramanasamuccaya of Dignaga.** Sakyasri 


famous treatise 
bhavasiddhi. 
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(12th-13th century) corrected the translation of Praménava r- 
tikakarika of Dharmakirti.* Sarvajnasri (13th century) 
translated Nyd@yapravesanama Praminaprakarana.®* 
Ill. i.iv. Tantrism or Esoteric Buddhism + Yogacara 
school of Mahayana Buddhism gaye importance to Vijnana 
(consciousness) the cultivation of which gradually led to 
several esoteric developments in Buddhism. Mantras, Dharanis, 
etc., which began to assume increasing importance for a Yogi, 
were believed to possess great Magical powers. These Mantras 
and Dharanis had their counterparts in the Parittas in Pali 
literature, which were thought to protect the reciters against all 
evils.8* This aspect of Mahayana Buddhism included various 
forms of mysticism known as Vajrayana, 
Sahajayana, etc, In this form, 
which only the initiates could 
people the words carried a 


Kalacakrayana, 
4 symbolic language was used, 
understand and to the common 


n altogether different meaning: 
This is the reason that considerable misunderstanding was 


created about the followers of the Tantric school and theif 
Practices. This form introduced the cult of many gods and 
goddesses by whose favour the devotees were expected to 
attain stddhi (perfection), Buddhist Tantric literature as 
represented by the works of Kashmirj scholars is preserved in 
Tibetan translations. Kashmiri Ravigupta, belonging to the 
8th century, was proficient in Magic spells and he had 
attained the siddhi of Tara—the female aspect of Bodhisattva- 
According to a tradition she bestowed on him a stotra with 
the help of which one could perform any kind of magic rite. 
This ritual earned wide currency in Tibet. Seven works of 
Ravigupta are all dedicated to Téra,85 Sarvajiamitra, another 
Kashmiri monk and a student of Rayigupta, was a devout 
worshipper of Tara. He composed four works in praise of 
Tara among which Sragdharastotra is a well-known hymn in 
37 verses. There are available three Tibetan translations of 
it as well as a commentary.“ Gafigadhara, a Kashmiri scholat 
and teacher of another Kashmiri scholar Ratnavajra (ith 
century), wrote Vajravidaranisadhang si Another Kashmiri, 
named Somasri, who was the teacher of Parahitabhadra of 
Kashmir (11th century), Wrote four works dealing with 
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Namasangitiyogatantra.*® The Kashmiri scholar, Sajjana was 
considered an originator of the Anutrarayogatantra it Kashmir 
which represented the doctrine of Maitreya. Sajjana translated 
Uttaratantra-Sastra and its commentary. Sraddhakaravar- 
man wrote some short Tantric texts.” Ratnavajra also com- 
Posed some texts dealing with Mantrayana." The Kashmiri 
nun, Laksmi, expounded the ‘detailed exposition’ of the cycle 
% Of Mahakarunika (Avalokitesvra)- There exist five works 


dedicated to Avalokitesvra and composed by Laksmi.** 


Subhitisrisanti translated ‘Sricakrasamvaradvajavirasadhana of 
ra cycle and Laksabhidha- 


Ratnavajra belonging to Cakrasanv " 
noddhrtalaghutantrapindarthavivar!@ dealing with Kalacakra 
cycle. He also translated Sadan8evose and Sahajaratisam- 
yoga Tantras.”* — Somanatha (11th century) obtained scholar- 
ship on Kélacakra and preached this system in Tibet. He 
translated many important textS dealing with Kalacakra.* 
Mahdjana translated seven Tanttle texts majority of which 
deal with Namasangitiyogatantle” Jnanasri (11th century) 
i is reported to have composed some minor Tantric texts. 
fi 


Parahita translated two works of Sambhara series.°7 Kanaka- 
varman translated §);sarva eduengatiparisodhanapretahonariad ht 
and Pratisthavidhisamksepa of ‘sradd hakaravarman.®© Sakya- 
Sri (12th-13th centur ) nleo translated and composed some 
Tantric works ace with the cvle of the Kalacakra, the 
Mara, and cycle ae alokiresvar® Namasamgiti, Maiijusri, 
Jambhala, etc.» Su sath translated Svapnataropayika and 

ascneritirtil “mpavindupratydloka nama? 


Aryamaiijusrinar, 
Vimalasribhadra (14th century) was the author of four Tantric 


Y texts. which i He al 
he tr di jbetan. e also translated 
a a to 
Suvisadasamputa fo el commentary of the Hevajra- 
tantra.!01 Dharmadh ra (lath century) also translated some 
Tantric works: 10 iti, Who expounded the 


yan ; 
cycle of Padmajate ca great Tibet” historian Bu-ston, also 


translated some Tenrric works. 


2 pte iv. Dictionaries: Kashmiti scholars Jinamitra and 
. Danaiila, during 9th century A-D- collaborated with other 
Scholars in compiling an etymological dictionary in Tibetan 
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at the request of king Khri-lde Son: 
814 A.D,)1% 

The famous Sanskrit-Chinese dictionary Ching-yu T’ien- 
Chu Tzu-Yuan was a compilation Produced by the Imperial 
Institute for Transmission of Buddha-Dharma in Sung China. 
This dictionary was jointly compiled by Dharmapala, a monk 
of Kashmir and Wei-Ching, who was a nephew of Li-Yu 
(937-978 A.D.), the dispossessed king of southern Ta’ng 
Kingdom. The work was done in 1035 A. The emperor 
named the work and wrote a preface to it.105 

Thus, the above review show: 
prominent role in the transmissio 
through her learned scholars in K; 
Kashmir was the chief centre of Bud 
the beginning of the Christian er; 
Kashmir that India Was connected 
and Tibet. Kashmiri Schol. 
and importance of the plac 
paganda uptil the | 
and virtues were re. 
tries. Many Kas} 


-bean Ral. ~Pa-Can (circa 


Ss that Kashmir played a 
n of Buddhist learning 
ashmir as well as abroad. 
dhist learning from about 
a. Again, it was through 
with Centra] Asia, China 
ars Contributed to the greatness 
ein the history of Buddhist pro- 
ast centuries of its 


other coun- 


UL. ii. Gilgit Buddhist Manuscripts—a brief survey : 
Uncovering of Buddhist antiquities in the Giigit region was 
an epoch making archaeological discovery in Kashmir. 
Actually it was a chance discovery when in May 193] a cow- 
herd found some manuscripts and fragments, These Wet 
written on birch-bark Jeayes in Brahmi script of the 7th/8th 
century A.D. In the beginning of June, 1931, Sir Aural 
Stein heard of these finds while he was returning from his 
Central Asian tour. He procured 11+-7 leaves from the local 
people, and announced this chance discovery in the following 
words :7°° 

“*...boys watching flocks above Naupur village about 
two miles West of Gilgit cantonment, are said to have cleared 
a piece of timber sticking out on the top of a small stone- 
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covered mound. Further digging laid bare ® Gack aries 
within the ruins of a Buddhist stipe filled lies in Central 
Small votive stipa and relief plaques com 
Asia and Tibet. 
“In the course of the excavation a greé ars to 
, Manuscripts came to light closely packed in —<— 
have been a wooden box. SS. 
“The palacographic indications of eats one 
suggest that they may date back to the sixth Hackin, French 
Stortly after Aurel Stein's visit, J. Hack at: About 
scholar, also made a visit to the site and sent @ ie haa re 
these mss. to S. Léyj in Paris. The present WOKS 
J. Hackin’s acquirements are unknoW+ ir asked the Vazir 
Meanwhile the Government of velour December 1932 
of Gilgit to dispatch the finds to Sfimagar. 1? f Research and 
Pt. Madhusudan Kaul, the then Directot oO vestitt tt 
Archacology, presented a brief HOt OF noe itech Bete 
India Oriental Conference in paroda. in “ a Je on Gil it 
appeared, in the Journal Asiatigle BE s fra; scias 
fragments by S.Léyj, He had acquired : Caine Mss wer 
from A. Stein. In 1936, thirty-5i* Ee Oe which 
purchased by the Scindia Oriental Pes. 103 a jderived 
eee a daeerable portio® oh nineteen leaves of 
rom three differe; nuscriptss 7? 
Dharmaskandha aka’ hn eg of Lt tie aes as 
Sarvastivada AMD harma texts) and P aitext - 
gama, the Milasaryastiyada Sutrapitake i out some excava- 
In August 1938, Pr, M.S. Kaul me antiquities, and {uF 
tion at the site ang discovered minted wooden covers 
Mss. (one on palm leaf), three pairs Pr titcd in Sri Prot 
and fragments. JJ these finds wet® sie this nidertaieing 
Singh Museum, Srinagar, The repott #?° one 
MEY "aaa Y MS. aul + 1939: ah Of Rawalpindi and 
pt. Agah Mohamad Ali Sh# f ince 1940, 
Lahore was trying to sell a big portion of Mss. since , 
which had somehow found their way int his hands. In 1942, 
he offered 275-4100 leaves and some other fragments to the 
British Museum and the Bhandarkat Oriental Research 
Institute, Pune. Unfortunately neither Of the institutes could 


great mass of ancient 


py he 
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acquire this collection for its yer 
four fragments of this collection w 
specimen. were published by P.V. Bapat in 1949. 

In Kashmir, the editing of the 1931 finds was entrusted 
to Prof. N. Dutt in 1938. He published nine parts in four 
volumes between 1939-59 under the title “Gilgit Manuscripts” 
During the publication, i.e., sometime in 1948, the original 
Mss. were transferred from Srinagar to the National Archives 
of India, New Delhi. The whole New Delhi collection, eX- 
cepting the ‘Subsidiary Prajitapiramita Mss., has been repro- 


duced as facsimile by Dr. Raghu Vira and Lokesh Chandra 
in ten parts. 


Prof. G. Tucci of Rome, w; 
Pakistan and was n 
Pakistan territory, 
number of leaves 
were brought to 


y high price. However 
hich were sent to Pune as 


ho had good relations with 
egotiating to carry out excavations in 
could detect and purchase perhaps a large 


from Agah Mohammad Ajj Shah, These 
Rome for repair 


t S and editing after which 
Prof. Tucci Presented them to the Director-General of 
Archaeology, 


Government of Pakistan. 
One fragment somehow teached the Heras Institute, 
Bombay. This is the fragment of the backside of folio 79 of 
the Milasarvastivadayinaya Vastu Ms." Thus the Gilgit 
Mss. and fragments of Buddhist literature are preserved at 


various places, viz, New Delhi, London, Srinagar, Pakistan, 
Pune, Ujjain and Bombay. 


During the 


last two thousand year anskrit Buddhism 
has given rise t 


© vast and profound li: ¢ and the main 
characteristic of the literature preserved in the Gilgit 
collection is that many Buddhist texts which were formerly 
known through their translations into Chinese, Japanese, 
Tibetan, Mangolian, Manchu and Several extinct Central 
Asian languages, are now, for the first time, available in 
their original Sanskrit form. The most important and the 
most extensive manuscript in this collection is the Milasar- 
vastivadavinaya Vastu consisting of 523 folios, out of which 
395 are available. This scripture contains seventeen Vastus: 
only ten Vastus are completely available. The Sanskrit text 
can be compared with its Chinese and Tibetan translations. 
The text also corresponds to Vol, I of the Vinaya|pitaka in 
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Pali, The special feature of this scripture is that it incorpo- 

Fates many avadanas and Jatakas and the Sthavita gatha, 

Which in Pali appear as separate texts in the form of Thera 

and Theri gatha, and Apadana.\* 

is Another important Ms. is the 
available in four different Mss- 


7 Pratimoksa Sutra which 
$ Closely with its Pali version (Patimok 


The Sitra agrees quite 
kha Sutta). One Ms. 
a) which deal with 
109 

d by two impor- 


Conte: 
Saemens the Karmavacana (Pali Kammavac 
€ procedure of the ordination ceremony. 

: The Sarvastivada school is represente 

ae cee viz: the Dharmaskandha (in 19 leaves) and the 

eee (in 6 leaves). Some stray fragments of the 

Prakarana of the 4 H ave onl recently been 

ferried. bhidharma » y 

Pe There are some other Hinayana Sutras 

ne Ree, such as 4 jitasena-V yakarana. 

' C ‘Kottaragama belong to the Mialasarvastt 

a sitra text. 

y ue Avadana texts of the Hinayan@ 
; worked upon, Some of them are Visvantaravadana, 
Pree uciaradana, Mandhata-avadana, Jyotiska-avadana, 

han raprabha-avadang jra-avadana (3 Mss.) and 
Sucandra-avadana et, E 
In Mahaya . i ant ¢ 
nic literature most important are the 
4 a thease “ 
! Prajnapiramita texts containing gadasasthasrika (extent in 


preserved in the 
The 27 leaves of 
vadg version of 


also have been traced 
Sumagad! 


Chinese and Tibetany ang Pancavinsatisanastika (‘Large’ and 


‘Subsequent’ Mss.) g, The main f 
Ns Kae he main feature of 
gana Vajracchedl" pest truth (Tathata or 


these is the 
Uy SS whi at they establish the i8 ‘ 
ye ich is inconceivable an jndescribable. It can be 
. within their own sclyes, 


Reece OY the perfect, like Buddhas: 
Boe antste is Mportant text which is ve popular amnOUe 
able in four the Saddharma- pungatihe SH" Tt is avail- 
aie only e Take, This satra disp!4S that the Hinayanists 
Motus of true OE spiritual progress put it is Mahayana, the 

an ee through which one becomes Buddha. 

| Mian both © Ms. contains the samadhirajasiira. Wt is 
reproduces the c. Prose and verse. The Puts Bottign mostly 
minteithc realis: Ontents of the verses. Samad hiraja text dis- 
isation of the Truth which is attributeless. With 
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regard to these texts the Gilgit collection Tepresents an earlier, 
and thus historically important, material for the study of the 
history of Mahayana literature. 

From the late Mahaydnic literature, the Sanghatasutra 
is available in eight Mss. This sutra was known from its 
Chinese, Khotanese and Tibetan translations. Saka version 
of this satra was discovered in Central Asia, Sanghata is the 
name ofa hell. In this hell the punishments inflicted upon 
the sinners are extremely severe. The text opens with the 
statement that by listening to this Sitra one can not only 
get rid of the worst hellish sins but can also attain Buddha- 
hood. Describing hellish Sufferings, it refers particularly to 
the non-Buddhists, who suffered in hells and were ultimately 
rescued by the Buddha with the help of this sara... 

With similar thesis, the B, 

in four Mss. These Mss. 
of the text. 


haisajyagurusitra is available 
Tepresent two different recentions 


The Ratnaketuparivarta or the 
naketu-sitra is available in a fragmenta; 
nature. The text opens with the con 
giving vivid account of Mara’s a 
Sarl putra™ 

The Karandavyitha, a text differing from its namesake of 
the Nepalese tradition, is identified in two Mss. (one folio 
only of one ms. js preserved, the other ms. of eighty-two 
folios is extant in fifty leaves). "This text is devoted mainly 


to the glorification of Avalokitesyara and details how he helps 
those who are in distress.12 


Mahasanni pata-Rat- 
Ty ms. of composite 
Version of Sarl putra 
ttempt to misguide 


There are some mss. available from Vyakarana class 
also, such as Mahadeyiyyakarana, Maitreyavyakarana, etc. In 
these, Buddha foretells the vents of those who are likely to 
become Buddhas (enlightened),113 

To the class of Dhdranis belong a number of mss., Viz. 
Mahamayiri (one ms. containing the name of the king 
Navasurendradityanandin); Mahapratisara (different mss., 

some containing names of individuals); Hirnyavatidharani 
(one folio only), etc. The texts of this class give some 
mantras, through the repeated utterance of which one is pro- 
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tected from all worldly troubles and is led to higher noble 


existence. j 
Pratityasamut padahrdaya-karika of LL ate a, eis 
Tecently identified in the collection. It points eee 
Tity of such a text in the Gilgit area. és 
Tt is thus clear that bie oontetion of Gilet et En 
discovered in its entirety, because most of the Mss. a nati 
are incomplete. But at the same time this ee vadhism 
enjoys great significance, It could give 27 idea of a ui a aries 
Practiced in the Gilgit region in the 6th and 7th ce Sarva- 
A.D. In Philosophy, j.¢., Abhidharma, the text oF the Vi a 
Stlyada school seems to have been in practice. | In al 
literature the text of the Malasarvastivada school must héve 
been popular. Find of important Mahayana texts vies 
Prajiaparamita and Saddharmapundarika and A pet tn 
Mahayana texts are sure instances of the popularity © va 
texts in the region, On the ritualistic aspect. Aare foun 
various tantric tract and dharanis and two eee 
raksa™ collection, cop; i i 
It scems that Soren had the close conae se with 
Khotan. A large number of Buddhist texts in their ae <7 
translations have been jdentified with their original Sanskri 
in this collection. In the deya-dhat"™ formulas of some er 
are recorded the names of persoms of Kliotaness: en an 
also of persons of other language 8°UP*: ee 1 Pa Ma 
get the following Sequence of four kings of the local Patola 
Sahi dynasty : 


(i) Vajradityananain 

(ii) Vikramadityanandin, 
Gil) Surendrayixpamadityanandl e 
(iv) Navasurendyadit yanandin. 


d 


_ The texts of the collection also possess important Philo- 
logical features through which is observed the gradual 
development of certain texts, These MSS: are written in 
changing form of the post-Gupta Brahmi, now called the 
Gilgit Brahmi. A paleographic investigation in proto-Sarada 
seript can yield important results, 
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Ill. iii. Buddhist Kavya Literature 
svamin’s Kapphinabhyudaya Kapphinabhyudaya, being @ 
contribution to Sanskrit literature in general, is particularly @ 
contribution to Buddhist literature Produced in Kashmir. 
This poetical work deals with a Buddhist legend of the aie 
Kapphina, well-known in both Pali and Sanskrit Bios 
literature. It is the composition Of a Kashmiri schola 

Sivasvamin. Uptill 1893 Sivasvamin was known only through 
several stanzas attributed to him in anthologies and in 
Kayikanthabharana of Ksemendra, It was the first time in the 
year 1893 that the poem Kapphinabhyudaya by Bhattasivas- 
vamin was dealt in detail in the description of manuscripts by 
Sesagiri Sastrin.™ In this description the quotations from 
the poem given in the Tikasarvasya of Sarvananda and in the 
Subhasttavali of Vallabhadeva were also traced and identified. 
Then some fuller description of the Stanzas attributed to 
Sivasvamin in different anthologies and of the quotations from 
his Kapphinabhyudaya were provided by F.W. Thomas in his 
Kavindravacanasamuccaya,\ There are some transcripts of 
the poem available? but the Original manuscript is lost. With 


the help of transcripts the text was critically edited for the 
first time with an introduction by P. 


of Kashmir ; (a) Siva- 


andit Gauri Shankar in 
1937.18 

Date of Sivasvamin : Sivasyamin Was contemporary of 
Muktakana, the Poet Anandavardhana and Ratnakara who 


lived and acquired fame during the reign of Ayantivarman 
(855/6-883 A.D),119 At the end of his work Kapphinabhyudaya, 
account of himself220 According to this 
also the colophon, he belonged to Kashmir and 
S Bhattarkasvamin. Sivasvamin calls his poem 
th’ which, he expresses, has been written at the 

encouragement of his Buddhist preceptor 
Candramitra, He dedicates his poem to Siva—which clearly 
shows that although he was a Saiva and not a Buddhist by 
faith, he was well-versed in Buddhist lore, that is why it could 
be possible for him to write on the subject with such 
authority. 
7 So naes of the Kapphinabhyudaya : Kapphinabhyudaya, 
the poetic work of Sivasvamin in twenty cantos is based on 


the poet, has given an 
account and 

his father wa 
‘Suktth saktsr 
instance and 
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Besides Avadanasataka the 
jarani? a com- 
commentary on 
d of Kapphina is 
d the Pali com- 


the story of the Avadanasataka.™" 
story of Kapphina is found in the Manorathap 
mentary on the Angurtara Nikaya and in the 
the Dhammapada.*4 In this way the legen 
preserved in the Sanskrit Avaddnasataka 4) z 
mentaries. Also, we find the story of king Kappina in 
‘Buddhaghosa’s parables’.1*' On the carving of the wall in 


the Barabudur temple in Java hina is named among the 
ple in Java, KapP acstitiedias 


Sravakas.*° In the work under reference he is 4 
a king of Lilavati situated on the banks of Narmada in the 
Vindhyas.** Although the legend of Kapphina is preserved 
in many traditions, §jyasvamin has mainly followed the version 
of Avadanasataka in writing his Kappinabhyudaya. The poet 
has introduced only some minor changes into his work."*7 
Abstract of the work : Wvoking the blesssings of Lord 
Buddha, ‘Sivasvamin opens his work with a description of 
king Kapphina and his capital. He describes Kapphina as a 
skilled and adventurous king who had employed spies every- 
where in his kingdom - elliag outside it."* Once a spy from 
the North returneg with the news of the vanity of the king 
Prasenajit Who ruled over the flourishing kingdom of Kosala. 
Here the poct has jmpressively described Sravasit (modern 
Sahet Mahet), the ca He of king prasenajit which had been 
a favourite resort of i Buddi. a. whe king was loved by his 
subjects but had a. feeli mg enmity | towards the king 
Rapphina® oO, jo eer nso spe hostile’ attitude of king 
Prasenajit the whoje assembly of tM? king Kapphina was 
enraged.1"° counei| b Ss Me against him was held 
Before going to way - eels a was sent to Prasenajit as a 
hecessary Measure 192 ad he eantime king Kapphina was 
invited by his frieng. a de ‘ood (vidyadhara) named Vicitra- 
bahu, to visit his ee malay mountain. — King 
Kapphina stayed tiers caitartatl for some time!* and after 
retiring to his capital he led an “expedition against Prasenajlt 
who Preferred to go to Siacthan submit himself to Kapphina.* 
He propitiated the Buddha before goins to war.36 The army 
ee Was put to flight. Finding himself helpless, 
a Sy _Prayed to Lord puddha for help. The Lord 
ppeared and king Kapphina was ovel-Powered by means of 


hearing about 
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a miracle. He found no other wa 
surrender himself to the Buddha. 


He paid homage to 
Buddha, Then he heard a sermon o 


¥ the Buddha who 


and the king retired to his 
of the king Kapphina. 

the Work: The Buddhist 
the poem, Buddha is in- 
© poem.™ Mount Malaya 
e image of the Buddha. 


Se of the twentieth canto, the Buddha 
Preaches a sermon on the Hetu-Mala, the chain of causes 


which bind a person to the Mortal world, He particularly 
emphasises detachment from the material World as pre-requi- 
site for the achievement of salvation, The same point is 
described jn detail in the Avadanasataka. King Kapphina 
hearing the Sermon of the Buddha exclaimsl2 , 

“The sermon has now Tent the intense opacity of my 
eyes, I have now suddenly awakened from Sleep. Sunk deep 
in the sea of doubts I have been lifted to Perfect safety by 
these words of Thee, the Master”, 

King Kapphing expresses his desire to enter the monk- 
hood but the Buddha cautions! ; 

“Tt is true, my son, t 
discriminate truth from 
for the bhiksu’s mode of Jj 
time before you attain it, 
earnest desire is sure to come at its proper time.” 

Great stress has been laid upon selflessness and eversion 
to worldly pleasures in the Buddhist creed. The same thing 
has been emphasiseq in the work also. Having disallowed 
the immediate entry into the monkhood soon after hearing 

his sermon, the Lord asked Kapphina to rule his kingdom for 
the three jewels!4 ; . 

“Do thou, O jewel of the earth, govern the earth with 
faith, purity, and devotion, not for pleasure which is transi- 


is compared to the calm and sublim 


hat endowed with correct vision to 
untruth, a man like you is qualified 
fe. But you have to wait for some 
Verily, consummation achieved by 


al 
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tory by nature, not for life, not for wealth, not for glory, but 
for the three precious jewels (the Buddha, the Dharma and the 
Sangha)’’. 

PVSriIy ‘thoce whe hewe faith areal Tee lores 
real Truth, courage to give, ardour for compassion, fervour 
for forbearance, love for righteousness, an eye for self-control 
achieve salvation eyen while they live as householders. 

A large number of Buddhist terms,™® occur in theypoem 
which shows Siyasyamin’s familiarity with the Buddhist 
philosophy. He must have received adequate training in 
Buddhist lore and philosophy from his teacher Chandramitra, 
a prominent monk of his time. Whole of the nineteenth can- 
to is an eulogy in pygkrit in which the Buddha has been glori-. 
fied and homage paid to him by king Kapphina. This may 
indicate the influence of the Pali canonical literature on him. 

The work presents a strikin& testimony to the religious 
freedom and the eclectic and catholic spirit of the age in 
which Buddhism goyrished side by Side with other brahmant- 
cal faiths like Saivtem and Vaiinavism. 

, (b) Ksemendra’s Avadanakal palata : Avadanakalpalata 
is a contribution to traditional ‘Avadana literature. It has 
been composed by the well-knoW Kashmiri poet Ksemendra 
and his son Somendra during the 11th century, The latter 
has added, besides an intreductiols one more chapter to his 
father’s work Which ad 107 avadanas. Somendra added 
one more avadang in ordet to make the number 108 which is 
considered auspicious number ‘Avadanakal palata is a huge 
collection of ayadanas or . eh were called Jatakas in early 
Buddhist tradition ane ‘ a pas drawn up the traditional 
avadanas but in a Behbal ea 1a Asis evident by its name, 
‘Kalpalata’ is reall 2 Sera jelding creeper of the great 
achievemente of Baaulieaivs. Be sub-divisions are also meta- 
Phorically given the name “Pallava’ or leaves under which one 
con ees an contented state. a 
Raia “P65 Omplete collection of the work was available in 
Sarrit aceweral centuries, In the collection of Buddhist 
aa ale eee brought from Nepal, appeared only the 
Palicetion w Of the work, In an invocatory verse in this 
as indicated the non-availability of the first half 
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of the avadanas.“5 But during the middle of 1882, Late Shri 
S.C. Das discovered a clean biock-print copy of this work.!? 
He could find it in Potala Printing establishment at Lhasa 
(Tibet). It was printed during 1662-63 A.D. and contained 
620 folios with a transliteration of Sanskrit text in Tibetan 
script and also a_ Tibetan translation Side by side, The 
Manuscript of this work was presented to the Sakya Pandita 
Kun-dgah-rgyal-msthan by Sakya Sri Pandit of K 
1202 A.D. It was translated into Tib 
by Sonton Lo-tsa-ba under the auspices of Phags-pa, the 
spiritual guide of the Emperor Kublai Khan, Ulustrious Sonton 
Jo-tsa-ba translated this wor! 
Pandita Mahakayi Lakshmika, 
bshisde in Manyul (Kirong), Then the work. 
translation, was first in block print b 


ashmir in 


» along with its 
y celebrated Shwalu lo- 
“Po. S.C. Das and Harimohan 

Vidyabhushan have Published the Tibetan-Sanskrit bilingual 
in Bibliotheca Indica series (1888-1913 

A.D.). The Sanskrit text was again edited by P.L. Vaidya 
in 1959. But it is not complete; only volume I has come out 

till now, 

In his introduction to Avadanakal palata, 
that it was first of all Sajjanananda, 
Ksemendra to write the avadanas. 
Ksemendra, called Nyakka, also put forth the same request. 
Subsequently Ksemendra undertook the task of writing the 
Avadanakalpalata, but finding the task very lengthy he dis- 
continued after Writing only three ayadanas. Somendra further 
says that it was after this incident that the Buddha himself in 
a dream initiated him to complete the work. So. Ksemendra 
re-embraced his efforts for writing the avadanas. Acarya 
Viryabhadra, an authority on Buddhistic treatises, came to 
assist him and Acarya Saryasri was the scribe, Then Somendra 

gives the date of the completion of this work saying that in 
the 27th year, i.e., in 1052 A.D. at the beginning of Vaisakha 
(the brithday of the Buddha), that the ‘Kalpalata’ 
completed. 

The author of the work, Ksemendra belonged to the 
line of the ministers of Kashmir, The name of his father 


Somendra says 
» a brahmana, who requested 
Then a learned friend of 


was 


kL a1 
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was Prakaéendra and that of his grandfather Stadia oe 
latter was the son of Bhogendra who again Was eee 

Narendra, the minister of King Jayapida ot Sis 5 his 
king was the grandson of king Lalitaditya’"” | Keemeleré has 
manys Work to his credit some of which are known ee 
only. He has composed his works during the pe toh =o 
Ananta (1028-1063 A.D.) and his son Kalasa (1063-1 s 7. 
as js evident from his works available to us. In this ee idl 
must have lived during the 11th century A.D. Keemen i a 

avariety of interests and has written on different subjects. 
Being influenced by Buddhism also he must have studied the 
Buddhist religion very deeply. Finding himself well acquainted 
with the religion, his friends might have extended to him the 
request Of writing the avadands: which he could accomplish 
successfully. Further, being impressed by the faith he in- 
cluded the Buddha, among the ten incarnations of Visnu, in 
his Dasavataracarj tq. 


In the beginning this work had a mixed reception in 
Tibet on the grounds that it VS written by a layman and 
not by a monk, Because of their inperfect acquaintance with 
the Satras and Geunias, some Lamas of Tibet even charged 
that the work com aieA mantels which differed from the real 
Jatakas of the Haidii nit jn due course of time the 
Tibetan scholars mealiged’ th merits of this work and started 
appreciating jt, ‘ < per of Tibetan translators as 
attention to the study of this 
est number of avadanas than 


any other work of thi 431 Each avadana contains a 
aan sass e if 

distinct story of g ot ae oe life of the Buddha illust- 
rating a Bitionin soci in |. Buddhist propensity of self- 


A large num 
pel! 2 ian devoted theif 
work which contajned the 1a! 


ie 


sacrifice i e. Inthe last chapter the 
ught to a climax De i 

author hi acelin ‘i the six perfections (Paramitas), 

viz., cha’ atee very We! nce, deligence, contempla- 


Ba Ys Moral character, patie 
fon and Wisdom, of the Boddhiset, 
wae anakal palata, Somendra 8° * , 
Those well-known Viharas: gorgeous with the array of 


Pictures, Pleasing to the eye pave passed away in the cause 
ee time. But the Vihara of moral merits, excellent. and 
elightful, erected by my father, in Which the avadanas, with 


Describing the merits 
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weighty meanings underlying them, are carved out, as it were, 
and painted in variegated colours by the pencil Of the goddess 
of learning, will not perish even at the end of time, not even 
by the ravages of fire or of water.” 
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Bibliotheca Indica 


Buddhist Metaphysics — As Ex- 
pounded in Vijnaptimatrata-Siddhi 
of Vasubandhu 


Buddhist metaphysics aS ¢Xpounded by various Buddhist 
doctrines have their main source jn the innumerable dialogues 
didnt aim tose ne ea aamtak Actually, Budd 

ator : a P s Phy but he deemed the highest 
ee Fe aman to be the stage in Which there is neither birth 
3 T death. This stage could be attvined through Jaana or 
lodhi (absolute illumination). According to Buddha, the self is 
Something which can be built up by good thoughts and deeds 
aw But best is to be free from Karma (actions) as 
‘6 Scom from Karma leads one to arhatship and consequently 
mena Nirvana is extinction of birth and death. Once 
‘ ‘dha, while pointing to the flame of a lamp, said that it 
Was Passing through a cycle Of rebirth and death, Then the 
Buddha blew out the flame and said, “The flame is now ex- 
tinguished. It will not burn any longer. The same is the case 
with an arhat who attains nirvana for he will be born no 
more”.! Buddha’s teachings conveyed ethical meaning and 
it was after the Buddha’s Parinirvana that the Buddhist 
thinkers like Nagarjuna, Asanga, Vasubandhu and others pro- 
vided a metaphysical outlook to Buddha’s teachings. Arya 
Nagarjuna (2nd. Cen. A.D.) was the originator of the Madhya- 
mika school which laid great emphasis on mddhyama-Pratipat 


' teaching of the Buddha, the Madhyamika scho 
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aras,? the Buddha 
(the middle view). In his first sermon at ae eacation ee 
Preached Middle Path, which is neither m a 


“i me ses. On the basis of this 
life devoted to pleasures of the sense olladvacated 


‘i F nrealit 
neither the theory of reality nor that of the unreaity of 


the world but merely of relativity- It gue cones 
(the indescribable absolute) is the absolute fe: ca : 
karika of Nagarjuna is considered 4S the a a oO 
this school. Abhidharmakosa of Vasuband hu’ (4t - 
A.D.) contains an exposition of the Philosophy of the 
Sarvastivada school, It is an encyclopaedia of Buddhist 
Philosophy. Sarvam asti (all things exist) Cas te this 
school occurs in the Samyuttanikaye" as Sabbham atth : This 
school emphasised the idea that it WS not only the things in 
the present that existed, but als the things in the past and 
future, which were jn continuity with the present. Yogacara 


is another important school of Buddhist thought. Acarya. 
Asanga has been regarded as the most prominent teacher of 
this school. This school emphasised the practice of the Yoga 
(meditation) as the most effective method for the oe 
of the highest truth (Bodhi). sages Yogacara-bhiimi- ‘astra 
is the Most important work f this school. The name 
Vijaanavada was given “to the same school (Yogacara) by 
Vasubandhu as it holds Vijnaprimit™@ (nothing but conscious- 
ness) to be the ultimate reality: Vijnaptimétrata-Stddhi is 
the basic Work of this system, eae bribes) jourthe 


ractical side o * ae as the Vijnanavada brings 
é f philosophy, whilt 4 and Madhyamika differ 


out its speculati = e fi ee 
only in that aie oe oat pat reality is Vijnanamatra 
(Pure-consciousness), while the jatter believes it to be Sinyata 
(indescribable), 2 A aeioetor Daa 
Vijftanaya, .. eyeloped schoo! of Bud hist 
thought set by yaa fully oe jasuband in his small but 
invaluable Work—the Vijnaprimatae aa Vasubhandhu 
did not confine himself only with one school but studied all 
of them with great interest. He composed Abhidharmakosa 
from the Sarvastivadin BOint of view: By the time he ex- 
plained it, he had acquired more knowledge and as such he 
did not hesitate to criticise the sarvastivadins on some points. 
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He further expounded the Vijnanavada Which received great 
prominence in India and abroad, Abhidharmakoia can be 
regarded as stepping stone to the Vijnanavada. Says Bagchi® : 
“It is based on the seven metaphysical works of the Sarva- 
stivada school. Hiuan-Tsang translated Most of these works 
into Chinese. The pilgrim wanted to Popularise the ideas of 
this school because they were useful for 
standing of Vijranavdda. In fact Vasuband h; 
his famous Abhidharmakoja to be 
Vijnanayada.” 


a proper under- 
#% himself meant 
4 stepping stone to the 


Ses respectively, According 
k Vasubandhy wrote a short 
and his disciple Sthirmati wrote 
on the Trimsika, It was translated into Chinese as well as 
Tibetan. Jinmitra and Danasila were two Kashmiri Buddhist 
scholars of the 9th century A.D. who tr. 


Jinamitra also translated f this 
work with other collaborators.® The hata 


commentary on the Vimiika 


A € philosophical tradition preserved in 
the Vijndnavada Buddhism especially in the Vijnaptimatrata- 
Siddhi there is only one reality—Vijnana. The terms like 
Cittam, Manas, Vijiana are different only in their structure 
but convey the same meaning as mind or consciousness.1! 
Thus Vasubandhu Propounds in this text that Vijrana is the 
only reality, Which in other words, means that mind alone is 
real. The other things which we see, hear, taste, touch, etc., 
are unreal. They are the Manifestations of mind. He 
emphatically expresses that the mind itself manifests in two 
ways: as ‘receiver’ and ‘things received’ (grahya grahaka- 
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1 objects ; they are 
ttest to his theory, 
verse with the help 


Bhiva). There is no reality in externa 
nothing but mere appearances. TO 4 
Vasubandhu makes clear in the very rs aie 
ofan illustration : Tatmirika is a person who has got a a 
ed eye. The disease is called timira-roga A ee athe 
from this disease sces everywhere the bunches of aa He as 
twin moon. Actually. speaking tHCre 2 ea aris 
, there arz also no two moons, put he sees SO- Bi 7 
that the bunches of hair are unreal, the 1° moonspare. S30 
unreal, but they are seen by the man diseased with timira- 
roga, Similarly we, under the influence of Vasana (impressions) 
coming from time jmmemorial, Se external _ objects in 
their various forms as existing in the world of reality. Really 
speaking, they are unreal just like the bunches of hair and 
two moons. Under this background he (Yasuband i) os 
presses that Vijnang only is real—"‘It is all mere, ideation be: 
cause the non-existing things appear as seemingly external 
objects as persons, having bad eyes, see non-real hair, texture 
and the like’?.12 
1 The world consciousness is formed of either subjectivity 
or objectivity. in true sense but are super- 


These are al i 
5 a e are not re? a a 
impositions on varjant re nifestations of Vijnana. Imposition 


is ascribing a thing to where it 90° not exist. For instance 
a bull is ascribed to the man of the Vahaka country. Since a 


man cannot be a bull it is only a superimposition on him, So 
it 1S 4 


is the case wj 3 | ajiness iS superimposed on it. 
Manifestation is Wifes, worl means the Appearance 
of a thing distinc, nee its natural Form. Manifestation of 
Vijnana is the result of the transcendental illusioa of subjecti- 
vity and objectivity as the a earanc’ of the bunches of hair 
is the result of peerenm ppeal® ana, on which subjectivity 
and objectivity is susecimesced, is manifested in innumerable 
forms. According ee pn iada’® Buddhism, it is mani- 
fested at three stages ee ee vipika, Manan and Vishaya- 
Vijinana. These three cones rd called Alaya-Vijiiana, Mano- 
vijhana and Pravriti-Vijnana respectiV® y- 
AIAYA-VIJNANA : The word alaya connotes various 
meanings, as ‘a place’, ‘ground’ of ‘base’. Vijidna is con- 
sciousness, Thus d/aya-vijiiana is such a stage of conscious- 
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ness which is the ground or base of all stages of consciousness 
(Vijtanas). It evidently functions as base of all Vijnanas be- 
cause all of them come into existence under its reliance. 
This can be understood by the instance of a calm ocean and 
an ocean with its whirling waves, The calm Ocean is smooth 
in its real form, but when it gets disturbed by the wind, 
different waves start rising from it. Here the smooth ocean 
can be compared with the alaya-yijnana and different waves 
with all other Vijfanas. Because Glaya-vijnana is the funda- 
mental and tranquil flow of ultimate Vijaana and all other 
Vijnanas are influenced by different Vasanas (impressions) 
arising from it. Hence being a base of all Vijnanas, dlaya- 
vijiiana preserves all Vijaanas in the form of cause and 
all Vijnanas are preserved in it in the form of effect. Cause 
is the impression (Vasana) of different deeds always left in 
alaya-vijiana and effect is the Matured influence (Vipaka) of 
these impressions. Matured impressions are performances of 
different deeds as good, bad or indifferent. Thus on the 
ground of dlaya-vijiana, the Continuous flow of cause and 
effect is going on, But once this flow of cause and effect 
is realised as unreal, their existence js eradicated ; they re- 
main there no more, Thus, the @laya-vijnana is realised as 
Vijtaptimatrata. So is said by Buddha's— 


“External is the consciousness, 
the source of all entities, 
With this (functioning), (are attained) 
the stages, the Nirvana or 
the knowledge’’, 


Alaya-vijnana gives the meaning of a place or store- 
house also, Store-house is Where innumerable things are 
kept; innumerable in the Sense that various kinds of things, 
which may be good, bad or Of indifferent kinds—all are kept 
in store-house, Similarly, various experiences of good, bad or 
indifferent deeds are stored in dlaya-vijidna and as such it is 
called store-house-consciousness. In the existing soles of 
different forms and stages it is seen that Vijnana flows every 
moment in the form of good (kusala), bad (akusala) and in- 
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4 : js world all human 
different (upeksa) deeds. It means that in eb are of different 
beings perform actions a fas mene These actions are 
natures, viz., good, bad or ine! ver type of action is per- 
grouped under ‘karma’ also. Whate fie impressions of those 
formed by whosoever (human being), t impressions are called 
actions are left in @laya-vijnana. These ! ee with Vipaka or 
Vipaka vt Vasana. Alaya-vijnane de continues to flow 
Vasana of good, bad or indifferent ae 
just like a flow of stream which flo 
straws, pieces of wood, cow-dung» etc. me 
of all Vasandas, alaya-vijiiana is called a S$ 
ness. bijaka.® Vipaka, 
Vasubandhu calls it Vipaka Bie meer as impressions 
Vasana and Samskara give the S*™° re to further effects. 
or seeds of actions (karma) which Br adhe is but an aggregate 
From the time immemorial aay" fluence of good, bad or 
Siyasanas.  Vipaka is the matured ee in regard to 
indifferent Vasanas. Hence Vipika of ™ ths); yonis (states of 
all dhatus (bearings); gatis (fature he -vijftana is called 
existence) and jazis (originatio™); alaye 
Vipaka. the operation of alaya- 
Again, it j bijaka 38 
-. 8S Sarvabijak es to give rise to further 
vijiiana ela Stops but continye ceeds (bija) of all Vasanas. 
Vijnanas s ored in it in the form i give rise to further 
The Vasanas stored in dlaya-Y. impressions or seeds in the 
Vijaana which again leave theif 7 js carried on, As such, 
dlaya-vijnana and thus the process alaya-vijfiana is called 
sing the 5 F fi: i} 
eee ka "eh Seeds of all Yan bijaka are but two aspects 
ryabijaka. The Vipaka and Sa onlenishment of Vasnas 
of alaya-vijitana, e rep 


Former being ~ jon of these Vasanas into 


in dlaya «nd the Jatter the fructific 
further Vijranas 16 


MANO-VIJNANA 2 “Dhe second oa a aietaaee 
tion of Vijnana is Mano-Vijnan® ¢ a ; ues 
manas (klista manas) or seventh ee Sapiens ae 
Vijiana)."" The function of this vijnana Lola Sane sad 
process is not very clear. Howeve® a aeyies agen th 
ween the dlaya-Vijaana and the pravitti-Viinanas ; because the 
former has an jndeterminate content whereas the latter has a 
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determinate content. Between these two Vijnanas there is the 
process of determination and the mano-vijitana serves this 
transitional function, It maintains the distinction between 
the two Vijaaénas and makes Possible the emergence of the 
object-consciousness out of the alaya-vijnana, Yamakami 
Sogen illustrates mano-vijiana as a Secretary,!8 saying that 
mano-vijiiana is the Secretary who conveys the message of 
gatekeepers (the pravrtti-vijtana) to the Lord (dlaya-vijiana) 
and transmits them to the 8atekeepers (prayrtti- 
Such is the mediatory function of mano-vijitana, Because of 
its constant cogitative nature it is manana (mananatmaka.° 
Etymologically, mind (mana) is called SO because of its 
nature of cogitation (manana), 

Alaya-vijiana serves both the base as well as the object 
of mano-vijitana. Alaya-vijnana jg the base of its yasnas. In 
whatever dhatu (bearing) or bhimi (base); alaya-vijnana 
functions, mano-vijitana also Pertains to that very dhatu or 
bhimi. Hence its functioning bound UP With dlaya-vijnana 
it proceeds on the basis of dlaya-vijzana, 


vijitanas). 


Alaya-vijiana universally associated with the false 
notion of the self as ‘I and Mine’ (Satkayadrsti), being the 
object of Mano-vijiana, egoism, ‘P-ness ete., arises from it. 
It differs from dlaya-vijnana on account of its nature of 
Cogitation,20 

PRAVRITI-VIJNANA : It is the thirg stage of the 
manifestation of Vijaana. This stage comprises of six kinds 
of consciousness, viz., eye consciousness (caksu-vijaana), ear 
Consciousness (srota-vijnana), smell consciousness (ghrana- 
vijiana), taste consciousness (ithva-vijnana), touch conscious- 
ness (kaya-vijnana) and thought Consciousness (mano- 
vijitana). These Vijnanas are called so because of their 
dependence upon the sense organs. The first five sense 
organs, j.¢,, eye (caksu), eat (srota), nose (ghrana), tongue 
(jihva), end body (kaya) make possible the awareness of 
Visible-objects (rapa), audible-object abda), odorous-object 
(gandha), sapid-object (rasa), and tangible object (sparsarva). 

The sixth Mano-vijxana, which is the consciousness of idea- 
tional objects, affects all. dharmas (objects).*" 


) 


It is a fact that the external 0 
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pjects like rapa, Sabda, 


ete, do not really exist but they appear — Seg: of 
moral and immoral consciousness coming Rae 
past. Even they are illusory and these ee A 

4 . : ar, they have definite 

consciousness is still. Since they aPPe™ je object (rapa) 
concepts Which assume a form. yisible oa see 
appears in the form of some colour OF ae Ci wits trian- 
ted, white, dark, black are different cole a ae the var- 
gular, a square, a big, a small, 78S le ‘bie Pncsuchl 
ious shapes. One conceives rip¢ °F yee Coe ra 
colours and shapes. The sound also appears 1n Mae forms 
as the sound of a conch or a drum or of 2 piperorpot snoring 
or of singing ete, The odour °F gandha appears as good 
smell, bad smell, strong smell et¢- The flavour or - appears 
as sweet, Sour, savour, salty, bittet etc. The word dharma or 
the ideational object is a multi-significant cerm, here used as 
the object of mind. It includes in it five things, viz., core 
sciousness (Citta), psychic factors (caittasik), subtle material 
qualities (saksma riipa), concepts (Prajiapti) and Nirvana, All, 
except nirvana are illusory, mere manifestations of conscious- 
ness. 

The sough -_ t 
viz, alaya, Eafe er etn Ot ating have already been 
given. This may be jllustrated With * simile : The bottom of 
anocean is calm and quiet. It ows smoothly and has been 
storing, all the things thrown in it. There is the surface of 
the ocean which jg full of wit disappearing, 
tossing each other and roaring # various ways. There is 
always appearance and disappear? ce together with continu- 
ous movement with speedy force of generation _and 
degeneration. py, things throw on the surface of the 
ocean sometimes Jie in it and ave seen Moving with waves. 
After sometime bein cahed deeper they lean towards 
the bottom of the oecar P sped efore there is another part 

of ocean inbetween ihe Seis and the surface which is 
tather very calm, not very much gistubed, simply remaining 
in a middle state, seen carrying the things from the surface 
to the bottom, In this background the bottom of the 
ocean may be compared with alaya-Viiiana, the middle one 


he three-fold manifestation, 
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with the klista-mana, and the surface with that of the prayrtti- 
vijfiana. As the surface of the ocean is full of waves having 
the impressions of various kinds, similarly the pravrtti- 
vijitana’ has six types of objects always appearing and dis- 
appearing. The middle part of ocean functions as a jink bet- 
ween the two parts, and manana now receives the impressions 
of the pravrtti-vijiana and leans towards the alaya-vijnana tO 
keep them stored. The dlaya-vijaana Teceives impressions 
and preserves them as a store-house, carrying the load of all 
such impressions and at the same time flowing. - 
CAITTASIK (PSYCHIC FACTORS): A brief des- 
cription-of the consciousness has been presented above in order 
to explain briefly the three-fold Manifestation of the conscious- 
ness as alaya-vijnana, mano-vijitina and Pravrtti-vijnana, It is 
seen in this tradition, that Vijtana is not a self-independent 
entity but it is a composition of go many psychic factors, 
technically known as Caittasikas, Jt cannot be said here 
definitely that the consciousness and psychic factors are also 
different entities existing and functioning Separately, indepen- 
dent of cach other, They are rather very closely associated 


factors arising from,and functioning on the same object and the 
Same base. They cease to exist also in the same movement. 
They follow, act and also disappear simultancously.22 They 
ently, only at the 


can be separated and understood differ 
intellectual level. The carly Abhidharmika texts as well aS 
a fine picture of the 


the Vijtaptimatrata-Siddht presents 
2 10 Vijtanavada, these are fifty-one 


Psychic factors. Accordin. 
n studied under several heads, as** = 


in number, They have bee 


Sarvatraga (universal dharmas) — 5 
Viniyata (particular dharmas) — 5 
Kusala (moral states) -— i. 
Klesa (immoral States) = © 
Upaklesa (minor imMoral states) — 24 

Total — §1 
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i « of the word sarvatraga is 


| SARV ATRAGA : The meaning seine literal meaning. 
thatwhich goes everywhere. This may hich is present with 
Intechnical sense, this word conveys that wat ae: 
the three manifestations of the consciousness» epee! 
nika literature such 
manana and prayrtti2' In early Abhidharm bhetideadh 
factors have been studied under the head ‘Sabhacittasadha- 
ge oi ttasika scent With all the types 
They are so named as they @t presen’ | vasbediunder 
ofconsciousness. Since consciousness here is classi le 
three heads, it scems correct to sil¥ that the Sarvatraga Ca tta- 
sikas refer to such psychic factors OF mental states which are 
invariably available with the three-fold manifestation of the 
consciousness. According to the Vijnanavadin weiss the 
Sarvatraga Caittasika are five in number. They are : 

1. Sparsa (contact) : The meaning of the word sparia 
is contact. Really speaking, it is the contact of the conscious- 
ness and the object. In early Buddhist tradition the sense 
organ, the object and the consciousness are the three units of 
cognition. According to yijaanavada Buddhism, the con- 
sciousness, the Contents to be recognized and the cognition, 
may be the three ynits. Thus the contact of the cognising 
consciousness with the contents t® be cognised is called sparsa. 
It is a mere contact, no sensatio® or perception. Therefore 
sparsa is a psychic factor the functio® of which is to make a 
contact of the Sonstisisnesse d the contents appearing as 
objects.*® S apse rs 

2. Mar x __,. The literal meaning of the 
word may be “atkara (attention ending. It has been thoro- 
ughly examined jn ear] bhidnarma LeXts: Millindapaiha™ 
explains it as catehin ‘ Its char@ teristic is to hold, catch or 
grasp the object, a thi backgroun’ it is defined as ‘ahana- 
lakkhano manasikaro’28 i ee manasikara has got the 
characteristic of suecnings aa analogy : Farmers engaged 
in cutting the barley annie ao <0 catching the plants with 
left hand and cutting fe ie oo ata with sickle. This catching 
of the plants is the ars oa and the cutting of the plants 
is Prajyd. In this Gieeraund the difference of the two has 
been explained, We know that the animals like goat, ram, 
horse, dog, etc, have manaskara but they have not Prajya. 
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With the sound of affectionate wo; 
speaker and obey him. In the other 
a beating posture they run away, 
understanding. They understand the intention of the man. 
This attention is manaskara and hence Manaskara has the 
characteristics of catcbing, holding, etc. The animals have 
not the right understanding to know whether this js moral oF 
immoral and so they do not Possess Prajya. It is in this 
background that turning towards objects and Catching it, the 
mind is directed towards the object and kept steady. It also 
functions as setting into motion all other psychic factors on 
the occasion of appearance of the object in the domain of 
each.29 
3. Vedand (feeling) : The worg Vedana me 
It is the feeling of an object by consciousnes 
object appears through the range Of senses 
the mind, there is a Contact Of the two, 
that there arises a feeling. Feeling means the attitude of 
mind of accepting the object. If it js interpreted and received 
ire reably there arises a pleasant feeling. When it is received 
pe there arises a unpleasant feeling. If it is received 
neither agreeably nor disagreeably there arises an indifferent 
feeling. In this way, feeling is of three types, viz., pleasant 


g (Dukha Vedana; and 
dana). A pleasant feel- 
bject, a desire arises not 
extinct, a desire arises 
ing is that when on the 
arises a desire to part with it 
"0 desire arises to contact it again when it is extinct. 
And indifferent feeling is that Which arises in connection with 
an object for which there arises neither a desire to contact it 
nor to part with it when it is present oy extinct. 

Further the pleasant feeling is of two types, viz., mental 
pleasant feeling and physical Pleasant feeling. When the 
feeling is associated with mind alone, it is called “Saumanasa 
vedana’. When its domain is only jn the physical world jt is 
called ‘Sukha Vedana’. Similarly the painful feeling (Dukha 
Vedana) also is of two types, Viz., mental and physical, The 


tds they turn towards the 
hand, on finding him in 
It shows that they have an 


ans feeling. 
Ss. When an 
and is received by 
Immediately after 


to contact jt again. A painful fee} 


appearance of the object there 
and 
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i is conc 
ormer is called ‘daumanas vedand’s beet Ee adass ma 
only with mind. The latter is the “au U pekéa V. A 
Fed z or Upeksa Vedana 
limited to body only. Indifferent feeling 
has its role again with mind only- i $s - 

As anit. Vedand is oe of the psychic factors which 
function in the above mentioned five ways” oe we gore Na 
of the object and being received by the Cole cthth psychic 
) 4. Samjia (perception) : Samjné ii : erception of 
‘factor which means perception. It js another p pi = 

an object by the consciousness through sense Oe ace 
the external objects are not real they appear in the form of 
concepts. To the senses such concepts appear a Dic Concent 
of visible object, the concept of audible object, the concept 
of odourous object, the concept of sapid object, the concept of 
tangible object and the concept of jdeational object. Since 
the object has been reduced to SiX conceptual forms, there 
are six senses Of perception know? 4S rapa samjna (perception 
of the concept of visible object); sabda sanyjiia (perception of 
the concept of audible object); gandha saminda (perception of 
the concept Of odourou object)s "54 samjnd (perception of 
the concept of sapid object); stave? samjna (perception of 
the concept of tangible object); and dharma samjia (percep- 
tion of the concept of jdeational object). Again the concept 
of visible object may also be see? in various forms—the con- 
cept of blue, yellow red, white black 5 siecue and rectan- 
gular, etc. Similay my be the case with other concepts of 
objects. However, the concept of man, woman, psychic 
factors, nirvana etc. come under th? concept of dharma. The 
samjiia only marks such objects. a they appear. It is not the 
marking Of their characteristics 08 nature but marking of the 
apparent form—yeljow. blue, etc: Jn this way samjna is the 
name of such a psychic faster which marks the objects as 
they appear.*? 

5 5. Cetang (volition) : Cerand means volition. It is an 
activity of mind through which it attracted towards the 
object just as iron is attracted towards the Mass ofa magnet. 
Amongst other psychic factors, the function of cetana is that 
of a master, A good master encoUfages his servants to do 
more work by working himself alongWith them. In the same 
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way is Cetana; while moving towards the object, other psychic 
factors are also drawn towards the object. In ‘Abhidhamma- 
tthasaigaha,® the function of Cetana is made clear by the 
following illustration: A chief disciple, who Sees his master 
coming from far away, is made to utter the lesson himself and 
also initiate other disciples to do so, Cetana and psychic factors 
are compared with the chief disciple and rest of the disciples 
respectively. Cetand being there, the consciousness is impelled 
towards the object along with other psychic factors. It 
functions in the form of giving rise to Moral and immoral 
conduct.*4 

VINIY ATA : The word Viniyata means that which is of 
limited sphere. Here, in the technical sense, it refers to such 
psychic factors which are not invariably present in all the three 
manifestations of consciousness, These Mental states are 
only _Present in the third manifestation, that is, pravrtti- 
vijnaia. According. to ithe Viinanavada tradition, psychic 
factors entitled Viniyata’ are five in number, They are : 

1 Chanda (desire): The literal meaning of the word 
Chanda is desire. Here, according to the definition—‘Chando 
abhiprete vastuni abhilasa — Chanda means desire for a parti- 
cular object which one intends to see, hear, smell, taste or 
touch. Being a desire for only what is intended, it has a 
specified object, because there is no desire for other objects 
which are not intended. This being a desire for a particular 
object, Chanda associates with one of the six Prayytti-vijnanas, 
1e., eye consciousness, ear consciousness, etc. It means that 
when one has a desire to sce a thing or hear a thing, smell a 
thing and the like, it is called Chanda. Thus, Chanda, under 

the category of Viniyata psychic factors, functions as one of 
the associates of the Prayrtti-vijidnas.57 
2. Adhimokia (firm determination) : The word adhimoksa 
means a firm determination. It may also be rendered as firm 
belief. In reality, it isthe name of a psychic factor which man- 
ifests itself as firmness ~(Adhimuncanabhava). Whenever a 
consciousness arises, it arises with a number of psychic factors 
which are co-existent. _Each psychic factor has some definite 
function to perform, Adhimoksa functions in creating firm- 
ness at the mental Jevel. It is due to this that the consciousness 


. 
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functions firmly. The Vijnaprimatrata-Siddht explains ita 
firm belief due to which the consciousness is not swayed 
away towards heresis.** 

3. Smrti (awareness) : The word smi means memory. 
Inits technical sense it is awareness- It is said in aks content 
that it reminds of the experience which one has a cca 
and which has not been forgotten: It appears repeate yebout 
the past experiences. The text defines it as Samstute vastuni 
asampramosascetaso abhilapanat®. Here Somstute vastunt 
means where there is no loss of such impression. Abhila- 
panata@’ means giving expression. Thus smytt 1s the remember- 
ing of the experiences which one already had and bringing them 
to the present moment as the object of the consciousness. l 

Smrti has been defined in te™™S of its two characteris- 
tics—‘Abhilapana’ and ‘Upagahana’- ‘Abhilapana’ is crea- 
ting awareness and reminding moral states, just like 
treaurer of aking who reminds him of his valuable posses- 
sions. And the characteristi¢ “U pagahana® stands for ‘to 
make them obtained’, It means that the moral states should 
not only be remembered but theY should also be acquired and 
for that it generates effort for the acquirement.” It has been 
illustrated with the simile of a gatekeeper When a gatekeeper 
is alert at the gate, other inmates are also alert and thus the 
undesirable persons have ie chances to enter inside the 
building. Similarly pene functions as a gatekeeper at the 
maingate thus making Gihier ngs00iteS to be alert as well, so 
as not to allow immoral states t arise and allow moral states 
to function", 

4. Samad nj (Gite pointedses®) The word Samadhi 
means concentration, Here, in! real sense, it means one- 
pointedness of consciousness op 29 object. That is why it 
has been defineg as «y = ksye yastuni cittasya ekagrata’. 
The ‘Cittasya ebaeraeah car a. one-pointedness of con- 
sciousness. Guecwrieciieet Gq what, is a question, for 
which the answer js eivenitas: * pariksye yastuni’? meaning 
(one-pointedness) on such an object which has already been 
investigated. Hence Samadhi is one-pointedness of conscious- 
ness on the object already investigated: It functions in the 
way of making other associated mental factors to concentrate 
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on the object.*! It is just like mixing up of soap powder with 

water. Concentrated mind is stated as ‘dipaccidassanena : 

Santanthitibhavam samadhissa dasseti’,'* i-e., the state of con- 

centrated mind is like the continuous flame of a candle which 

is placed where is no disturbance of wind. It May also mean 

that the state of pure mind which functions also in giving 

tise to right knowledge. | 
5. Dhi (understanding) : Dhi js ¢. 

means understanding. It is disctiminat 

object. An object is investigated either in accordance with 

yoga (reason), ayoga (not-reason) or otherwise. Dhi isa 

discriminating understanding of what may be true, 

mixed in regard to entities both general 


alled Prajya also which 
ing knowledge of an 


ce types, viz., testi- 
inference (anumana), and 
tanding brought about in 
of reasons is called yoga 
estimony of the authority 
What is brough about by way of justifi- 
cation is called Cintéamaya ard What is perceived through 
Samadhi or concentration is known as Bhavanamaya. 

Ayoga is opposite to yoga. It also is of three types. For 
which there is no testimony of any trustworthy authority is 
called andptopadesa, False inference js called anumanabhasa 
and falsely applied samadhi is called ‘mithyapranihita samadhi.’ 

Ayoga-vihita means what 


is caused by these types of 
a@yoga. Since the conventional understanding js neither 


yoga-vihita nor ayoga-vihita, it means that it is neither ; 
utely true nor is it entirely false. Phi functions in the 
form of removing doubts as it is through the proper under- 
Standing of all entities that the removal of the doubts is 
possible."4 
KUSALA CAITTASIKA: After giving a brief descrip- 
tion of the Viniyata Caittasika, it seems desirable to add a 
brief description on the psychic factors which are moral 
(kusala). Such psychic factors when find association with con- 
sciousness, the consciousness becomes moral. Therefore, with 
a view to understand the moral consciousness, a study of the 


ES 
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moral psychic factors is essential. According to the tradition 


of Vijianavada these are eleven in number™’ : 

1. Sradha (faith) : It means to have faith in the law of 
‘karma’, i.e., the moral action yields moral resultant and the 
immoral action yields immoral resultant. It is also the faith 
injfour noble truths, the triple gem, ete. Thus, #6 charac- 
teristic is to generate faith in the objects worthy to be had so. 
Its function is to make the mind pure-_ It washes away the 
defiling factors just Jike water purifies sems- With its 
appearance the hindrances are subsided and the consciousness 
becomes pure, tranquil. In this sense 
*sampasadana lakkana sraddha’"*. 

Making the function of sradh@ in creating inspiration 
for higher relisation, jt is defined @S ‘sampakkandana rasa’. 
As a man finding others crossing the river gets inspiration to 
do so, simlarly aman with sraddha endeavours to achieve what 
is not achieved, to realise what is 20t realised.” 

Vasubandhu has illustrated graddha functioning three 
ways. Firstly, it functions in the fo™™ of faith with reference 
to the objects having virtue secondly; in making the mind 
pure in driving away ss ariStil types of defiling factors. It also 
generates interest in acquisition of the various things. Here, 
the psychic factor Sraddha should b® understood as an endeay- 
our bringing faith Which purifies the mind.* 

2. Hri (feelj re ig a kind of feeling shame at 
the moment of deine eee me There come some 
moments in our life when one ma have to do something 


immoral. At that 4; 
ti inking the ; 
self or that of the Pree ain one refrains oneself from 
. 


doingso, That whj S: “i, doing so is called hri, 
Vasubandhu eeplaiee ee aa Pens that what has been 
condemned by good man “a vice yields immoral results. 
Feeling shame with respect of such activities is hi. It is to 
refrain from the physical, vocal ee mental misdeeds." 
fey, ox been compared with a sit! of highly honoured 

* © does not do anything i™PTOPST, thinking the 
greatness of herself as weil as of her family.” 


it is defined as 


greatness of one’s own 
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3. Apatrapa (feeling shame): Apatrapa means feeling 
shame with reference to society. There come some moments 
in our life when we may do some unsocial act. At such @ 
moment there arises some such inspiration that the society 
will look down upon as when wedo some such unsocial deeds. 
Thus paying respect to the society (others) one refrains oneself 
from doing something unsocial. It is done so because of the 
fact that apatrapa is at work. The difference between fri and 
apatarpa may be marked as the former has the greatness © 

one’s own self whereas the latter has the greatness of society 
associated with it. In this way ‘apatrapa’ is a mor 
factor which generates shame at the moment of doing some- 
thing unsocial and generates the sens 


i g © of greatness of the 
society. Because of it one refrains from doing an unsocial 
act.5! 


‘al psychic 


4. Alobha (sacrifice): The word alobha has two com- 
ponent parts—‘a’ and ‘Iobha’ or jt isa prefixed negative, in 
the sense alobha is an antidote of lobha. Due to alobha, one 
keeps oneself away from greed and thus generates the 
Sense of sacrifice of both material and spiritual things, In its 


Teal sense, it means to have no attachment for existing world 
and its objects which are ultimately unreal, One may have @ 
desire to have something but one should not feel attached to 


that thing, because attachment is greed out of which one is 
made to go on collecting things without making any use of 
them. But ‘alobha’ means Where there is absence of greed, 
there is no attachment or attraction towards anything®, It is 
just like a Jotus® in water. A lotus has its existence whithin 
the water only and while having its existence in the water 
lotus stands out unattached by the water. In the same way 
One has one’s existence im the world only, and it is through 
alobha when one does not feel attached to it. On the basis 
Of its characteristics alobh@ also makes one to refrain from 
doing any ; 1 act. 
a5 " Rieeteatenst® of hatred) : This word also has two 
component parts—‘a’ and dvesa’, ‘A’ is a prefix which means 
not, absence; ‘Dyeta‘ is the desire to harm. Thus advesa means 
the absence of desire to harm. In other words, it is the name 
Of friendliness which is "thing but desite to do benefit to 
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‘Others, In this way advesa is ‘parahitakamata’. Due to the 
Présence of the friendliness, one has the desire for the, benedtt 
of all, The tendency to harm others is totally negated.” 

6. Amoha (absence of ignorance = The word ‘moha’ 
Means ignorance. ‘4’ is a prefix which indicates, the sense 
_ Of absence. Therefore the absence of moha is amoha. 

- Absence of moha means absense of ignorance. Thus amoha 

y “means right understanding. It is @ psychic factor which 

»Temoves the covering of ignorance and makes one understand 

_the law of karma, the fourfold truths, the triple gems and the 

three-fold characteristics of the mature of reality. Really 
speaking, amoha stands for propel understanding.” 

7. Virya (enthusiasm) : Viry4 is a psychic factor which 
means energy, effort. endeavour &¢- It is the antidote of 
idleness. It generates endeavour for attainment of moral 
gains. It is a kind of mental suppo't- In our practical life it 
is seen that sometimes we are undet mental depression towards 
a spiritual achievement, At that time Virya helps and grants 
support to the ming 5s Jt can be understood easily with the 
help of a simile. Sometimes the f4"™* finding the thatch of 
his house falling, ort by erecting a pillar of 

jllar_ the house does not 
: * yy Virya, the moral support 
does not dgappensaene support bY 

S Prasrabdhy (adroitness) + prasrabdht means adroit- 
ness. In a simple way. it an pe explained as a skillful 
activity of mind, This i chic facto is such a skillful acti- 
vity by virtue of Which ae ae states of _consciousness 
stop to arise. The root of immoral states is ‘dausthulya’ 
which is opposite of pp, - en epausthulya’ means dullness 
which is the source FA festiolles imbibed with affliction, And 
UN is terminated through prasrabdlt, being a skillful 
jcal entities, activity or 


On the basis 
@Sis of mental and phys 
pass Citta karmanyata and 


‘prasrabdht” is of 

kaya karmanyata, two types, namely: 

pee a karmanyata means such #tivity by which there 
Proper attention (samyak manaskara), delight (ahlada) 
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and ease (/Jaghava) in mind as a consequence of which mind 
flows towards its object. Thus, it is called Citta karmanyata. 

Kaya karmanyata means the application of body to its 
object with ease. It is a delightful contact of mind with 
sense organs. That is why it is said that ‘pritamanasa kaya 
prasrabhyat’, meaning that one having delight in mind attains 
kaya prasrabdhi. 

The function of prasrabdhi is to destroy entire klesa- 
varna, i.c., the immoral states, by way Of asraya-paravrtti. 
Asraya-paravrtti: means that the transforming of conscious- 
ness is stopped.5? 

9. Apramadda (carefulness) ; 
Opposite to pramdada. Pramida 
apramada refers to carefulness, 
which generates carefulness for 
States. By virtue of apramada, 
ing towards immoral entities 
entites, 


The word apramada is 
means carelessness and 
It refers to a mental state 
acquisition of other moral 


and is taken towards moral 
© fulfil the attainment 
tues, 58 

§@ means equanimity 
oness of mind. When 
in mind it becomes even. 


: 7 to which mind gets dis- 
turbed. Simply, it means when mind is deluded with objects, 


it becomes disturbed, Because of this disturbance there is no 
mental balance. Bu 


E t when mind does not indulge with objects, 
mind becomes calm and even. Thus, it is called upeksa. There 
are three names of the three stages of upeksa. They refer to 
the beginning, middle and end of its functions, When mind 
functions Without distraction, the stage is known as Citta- 
Samata. There comes a moment when the mind is so trained 

that without Suggestions OF efforts it continues working in 
gaining concentration, This is called  Citta-prasathata. 
Further, when the one—pointedness becomes very strong and 
doubts, distractions etc. also Stop their function, mind does 
not roam With them; it does not take delight in other objects. 
In such a state, the mind is called Citta-anabhogata.” 

11. Avthimsa (harlmessness) : Avihimsa is opposite to 
vihimsd. Vihimsa means ‘to harm other living beings by way of 
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, tying, etc.’ Avihimsa is such a moral state giroual 
meapone does not harm human beings, bees i Folia 
Karuna means feeling compassion for all_ tho’ i distress. 
Karma has two parts —‘kam’ and ‘runaddh’. Kari’ means 
Mimmess and ‘runaddhi’ means ‘takes away’. Itmeans 
becoming one with the suffering of others. It en ahetc) 
compassionate being becomes one with 4 person ei any 
kind of suffering. In this way upeksa makes one to dono 
harm to anyone.*° 


KLESA CAITTASIKA : Jt is but natural that after a 
brief description of the moral psychic factors, description of 
the immoral psychic factors known as Klesa be presented. The 
meaning of the worg ‘klesa’ is defiling factors or polluting 
factors. That which makes the mind polluted is known as 
Klesa. Ut is @ general statement that mind is pure and 
luminous in its Nature, but it gets polluted because | of the 
various polluting factors (klesa)» The klesa_ in the 
Vijiianavada have been described 45 six in number.*! It is 
maintained that due to the association of these factors the 
mind becomes immoyajee Understanding both the moral 
and immoral factors may help one if keeping oneself away 
from the immoral Ones ae Fe proper acquisition of the 


moral ones. With this y; ~¢ description of the immoral 
is q f 
factors follows : wiew, brig 


1. Raga (att: : eaning of the word raga 
is attachment, ee ork clinging. It is a desire 
for enjoying the Diesen ae ie nae senses connected with their 
respective objects, y, Rice tradition, all _the various 
types of objects have been reduced (® six: the visible object; 
the audible object; the odovaue biel: te SaPid object; the 
tangible object; ang ee nal object. Bye, ear, nose, 
tongue, body and mind are ae a sense Each sense likes to 
have the pleasure oi ci pe =e nnected with its objects, 
Due to that, the ming Bee oe efile’ We develop attach- 
ment with such abjec’s fine to rag Therefore, raga is the 
source of developing attachment, It is 4Ue t© this that there 
is a clinging for phenomenal existence and hankering after 
he pleasures of the worldly things. The more it increases 
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the more is the increase of suffering and therefore raga is 
regarded as the root-cause of suffering.** : ' 
2. Pratigha (animosity): Pratigha means animosity 
towards living beings. It can also be ‘termed as bitterness 
towards others. The thoughts like killing, tying, etc. arise 
because of the association of pratigha with Consciousness. It 
may be called a furious state of consciousness, as it is in 
consequence of unfavourable contact with an object that the 
consciousness becomes furious. In this state of conscious- 
ness one thinks of killing other human beings and such other 
evil deeds. The mind undergoes ill-will and Performs evil deeds. 
In this background, the function of pratigha is defined as 
‘asaparsavihara duiscaritasannisrayadanakarmak@’, which means 
that pratigha gives rise to ‘asparsavihara’ and ‘duscarita.’ 
‘Asparsavihara’ means antipathy as a contrary to sparsa which 
means pleasure. Duscarttasnnisraya means the performance 
of evil deeds, A Person whose mind is associated with animo- 
sity or pratigha invariably reveals his evil mindedness. As 
such the mind undergoes ill-will. This ill-will is followed by 
the body also. Thus in all states of being, one js with ill-will 
bitterness and non-association of pleasure, As such a person 
canundergo any evil deed he may think of 01 
3. Moha (ignorance) : The meaning of moha is igno- 
‘aus, Ignorance means the lack of right understanding 
(avidya laksano Moha®), It isa covering on right knowledge. 
this covering that one is unable to understand 
‘ality. Under the blinding influence of moha, 
One does Not understand the moral route, immoral route; 
moral action, immoral action; the four noble truths; the law 
of karma and also nirvana as the ultimate goal, [t functions in 
a way to put a Covering on such things and makes the con- 
sciousness bling, This covering further gives rise to threefold 
passions (Sanklesa)\—zieéa, the bad mental states; further 
accumulation of karma; and in consequence of karma the 
continuous Cycle Of birth.®* , : 1 
4, ana (conceit) : Mana means conceit. It is a psychic 
factor which gives rise to false construction of the self. It is 
in one way characteriseq as elation of mind. Through this 
elation the concepts of «7 and ‘mine’ are imposed on the five 


It is because of 
the nature of Te 


3; 


- 


3 
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skandhas’. Further one thinks of onself as fe auien ~~ 
It gives rise to inglorification and pal- ue r deeds towards 
due to mana one cannot be humble in words Pisin inglorifi- 
the respectable and virtuous persons, thi 4 states of being 
cation. Pain means the process of the limite been made to 
In the later Abhidharma text® reference ne ecliGt beings 
three varieties of mana on the basis of thee hee Vijianavada 
known as superior, equal and inferior- By on the basis of 
tradition refers to seven varieties of mae types of beings 
its different causes or nature of the aifferem” 3P ; 
The seven varieties are as under: 

(i) Mana: Mana means feeling ; 
starts thinking as ‘] oa amered by virtue bade ee 
ledge and wealth to one who is inferior t rey ‘T am equal 
lineage, knowledge and wealth’ of On° ie * ane ae is 
by virtue of lineage, knowledge 2” wealth to 
equal to me in this relation. F ai 

(ii), Attmana ee is that whi eee are? 
as one may think *{ am superior bY virtue of te an to 
lity and manliness to one who is equal t0 a i of atfmana 
Tineage, knowledge and wealth’, A&@itr Pee doe and 
one thinks as ‘I am equal by virtue of lineage, f 2 
wealth to one who is superior in relation to lineage, know- 
ledge and wealth ‘ 

: «<q am superior by virtue of 


(iii) Manatimana - ink ‘I 3 Sa 
MMs, knowiledse eae oe one who is superior in such 
» Wea ¢ 


prode wrongly. One 


telations’ is called »- 2 

: mana ina. a i 

(iv) Aamir cep, sitio” of the false notion of 
ego upon the fiy, : a) of an individual is called 
asmimana. constituents thinks of ‘this is I’ or 


os eS Because of asmimana ° 
this is mine’, ete, 


ae wy onttinana : It means whe 
ieved it’ in relation t ial 4° 
actually achieveg _ Se ee 


yy one thinks as ‘I have 
pievement which is not 


ne thinks in relation to one 


(vi) Unamana : tt i 
ina : It is when 0! y inferior to him by 


who is much superior as ‘I ain slight! 


virtue of lineage, knowledge and weal! : : 
(vii) Mithyamana: When one thinks ‘I am virtuous 


without having any virtue is called mithyamana.? 
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5. Drk (false view) : The literal 
drk isa view. Apparently it may be Tight view or wrong 
view. But here, in the context of immoral Psychic factors, it 
is indicative of the false view. Under the influence of this 
Psychic factor the real nature of self as well as the world is 
not understood. One understands them as eternal. All the 
wrong notions about soul and the World arise due to 
this drk or the false view, It mars the real understanding and 
develops wrong notions. Therefore, it is stated as ‘mithyadrstl, 
The views like eternalism, nihilism etc, arise due to it. 
According to Vijnanavada™ tradition, there are five varieties of 
the drk, as under : 

(i) Satkayadrsti : 


Meaning of the word 


It means belief in the existence of a 
Permanent soul. A man develops the Wrong notion of the 


permanent self and identifies himself with it due to this view. 
It gives rise to ‘I’ and ‘mine’ as Permanent entities, 

(ii) Antargaha drstit + It isa false view regarding the 
five aggregates.”! Due to it one thinks about the existence of a 
Permanent soul in them. He takes them as eternal and subject 
‘© annihilation. The view like T and ‘mine’ develop due 
to it, 

(iii) Mithyddrsti : It is the fa 
not understand the cause 
Karmaphala, Because of 
existence of pu 


Ise view by which one can- 
and effect theory with the law of 


mithyadrst? one denies the real 
Te Consciousness. 


(iv) Drstiparamarsah : 
five skandhas thinking them u 
and the excellent truth, 

(v) ilavrata-paramarsah : 
to five skandhas thinking them as 
freedom, 


6. Vicikitsa (wrong interpretation) : Victkitsd means 


doubt. It is doubt about the law of karmaphala, the four noble 


truths and the triple gems. It has the characteristic of doubt 
about the realities, because of Which one cannot reach any final 


decision. It creates dilemma, doubt, etc. about the nature 

of reality,72 ; 
UPAKLES4 CAITTASIKA : The literal meaning of the 

word upaklesa is minor klesas. It means such defiling factors 


Itisa false view in regard to 
Itimate, unique, most prominent 


It is a false view with regard 
pure and helpful in giving us 


Wh 
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| also functi 

h are the associates of the klesas- ae cate, aa 4 
pollute the consciousness. They are of the ir ction th 7 
that f the klesa, but, because of thet uncti' hey are 


called upaklesas. However, they belong A ae oe pee 
According to the Vijianavada tradition, to be thoroughly 


fourin number. They are also required surification of 
understood for advancing in the direction Of PY io 
, mind, because without knowing the immoral ja ; re 2 
difficult to know moral ones. A brief description of them is 


presented here-under : 
1. Krodha ( e, d me 
4 anger) : Krodha 
of consciousness a Ae the unfavourable con- 
tact. Being a state of neat violence; krodha is a type of 
Klesacalled pratigha. It aise aves THE to the feeling of 
enmity towards i Sine ara and inanimate beings. It func- 
tions as giving rise to the act of inflicting punishment, etc.7# 
- . . . 
2. Upanaha (continuity of feeling enmity) : Continuity 
of feeling enmity means U panthe- It arises after krodha and 


ns anger. It is a state 


gives rise to the thinki ani. has given me punishment’ 

ail pe has 8 a 
or ‘he has harmeq ea oi thinking 5° makes the enmity 
continued.75 an 


3. Mraksa 7 
F raksa (hypocrisy of !° 
isan upakleia which helps th conc’ 5 . 
done by one. 1 well wisher, finding one 


ne a | i en | 
commit sinful disie = Reba from the state of fear and 
asks about his mi ee mar ides them. The act of such 
concealing of Saran ceds, he PY own as mraksa, It is an 


activities 1 
aspect of Moha.z6 activities } 


hide one’s faults) : Mraksa 
aling the sinful activities 


4. Praag ; arsh word) : Pradafa means 
Mfuring by Hach eee byt to extremely harsh word 
or words Which injure s. It var jing others by using such 
harsh words is pradaéa, It is an 82° of Pratigha.” 

5. Trsyageatth ie : p a‘ js an act of feeling jealous 
Bfyother’s Prosperity es ae ‘spiritual achievement. It is 
seen that 8 man ible aE ettin’ benefit, honour, high 

“position, wisdom, ete. Bsn Fads others superior to him, 
Pe ore a burning in himself, It § called jealousy or Irsya. 
creates heart-burning for any tyP® of prosperity of others."* 
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6. Matsarya (envy) : Matsarya is the 
means the attachment for that which one 
desire not to part with it, It functions in the form of pro- 
viding necessary basis for ‘asamlekha’, {It means undue 
accumulation of such things which do not 
View because of matsarya.” 


7. Maya (cheating others by false activities) : Tt is an 


act of deceiving others by way of showing a thing which 
actually does not exist. It is also marked in connection with 
Preaching the moral precepts with a malicious intention to 
deceive others, 

Maya is aco 
ignorance, It is 0. 
Teal. It provi 


act of envy which 
Possesses and the 


attachment and 
id not existing something 


some wrong 
Of - concealing 


in the 0 the excess of attachment and ignorance and 
“ background One tries to conceal one’s evil deeds for 
Materia} Bain, ete 


It contradicts the ri 
tacles for y; 


Mada (q P 5 
SPD ab a (arrogance) : Mada 


has been defined as excess 
man who has 


got immense attachment for his own 
8 or belong; - Birthina good family; having 
Bood health; Possessing youthfuluen, aaa oan intelli- 
3 * ale regarded as one’s belongings. Takin immense 
One ga becoming Slave of these things is called mada. 
Cght in them because the Consciousness jis over- 
Powered by ¢ &m. It gives rise to defiling factors as well as 
their ASSOCiates known as upaklesas,8° 
toe ig (injury) : It isan act of causing harm to 
all living beings by way of killing, tying, beating, frightening, 
etc. Since it generates mental and physical pain to others, 
Vihtnsa is called as an act of harming others.®? , 
I. Ahrikya (shamelessness) : It is an act of feeling 
shamelessness connected with one’s owaself, Though a man 
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understands the misdeeds but he does not hesitate in indulging 
inthem. He does not feel ashamed of doing Wrong. It is just 
anopposite dharma to hri. H:t is feeling shame at the moment 
of doing someting ignoble. It generates the sense of the great- 
ness of one’s OWN self in spite of the fact that he is a man — 
arational being and it is not PY er fom WORD aN 
immoral. But dhriyam mars all such thinking and it does 
Not generate “ sense of greatness of one’s own self or feeling 
shame at the Moment of doing something wrong. 

12. Anaptrapya (shamelessness) : It isa state of con- 
Sciousness where there is a lack of feeling indignant at the 
sinful act COMMitted by oneself even knowing that the act is 
Against public opinion and moral consciousness. In the reli- 
gious scripture as well as the tradition prescribed moral 
norms, he transgresses them an even after doing so does not 
feel ashamed Of it, The greatness of the society or the honour 
of the people does not harbour ;mmaculately in his mind. 

13. Styana Galeness) . styana is the dullness of mind. 
Because of it mind js not “active towards its object. It also is 
anaspect Of moha functioning in the form of providing 
assistance to all kJesas and vpaxtesase 

14. Auddhatya : (bewil erness Of consciousness) * 
Auddhatya Means em js the act of not having 
attention of ming on a seer ar object where it should be: It 
is opposite to calm can AG ‘this factor that mind roams 
and takes delight a i ecicall e objects." 


15. A’rag . Afraddya is the absence 
dya (fai ness) * e abse 
‘ya (faithless®™”) inte gems and the law © 


or belief in the four poble truth’ 

‘arma. There ia aor arestl of moral deeds and a ba 
result of immoray seas wits there is moral order, it is 
known 88 Sraddha, Having °° faith in such tradition is 


fai 
ithlessNess. Jt does not genes? 


ment and spiritual gain. 
he a Kausidya (indolence) ; Itisa lack of | interest in 
Piting ple eeds and is opposit® of Virya. It is the act © 
eal aceon in sleep, idlenes> Be ths moment of doing 
7. Be taking interest therein” ; 
Miietce of ramada (carelessness) * It is a state where there is 
protecting the mind from the klegas such as rag@ 


interest for moral achieve- 
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dvesa, moha and kKausidya and there isa lack of Concentration 
on their opposites, It functions in the form of developing 
akusala dharmas and elminating kusala dharmas.0 

18. Musita (unawareness) : It is defined 
associated with polluted factor. Awareness is 
contradicts it and helps the immoral states to 
mind. 

19. Viksepa (roaming about of the mind): It 


as unawareness 
Smrti. Musita 
harbour in the 


is 
roaming about of the mind imbued with raga, dvesa and 
moha on various types of objects Viksepa means throwing. 


It hinders the mind and 
does not permit it to develop concentration.» 

: Understand- 
IS called asamprajnya, It 
and wrong and leads 


Pentance) : Kaukritya Means repentance 
immoral action js called kaukriya. The 
sciousness of being attached towards 


2 Middha (absent mindedness) ; 


mindedness Where there is a lack of 
of physical and 


Tt is a state of 
the maintenance 

mental balance. It deadens all organs of 

senses. It is an aspect of moha functioning in the form of 
obstruction or what ought to be done.% 

23. Vitarka discussion) : It is the name of a mental 
act of investigation, This may be the quality of understand- 
ing and volition, It is due to this that the mind develops the 
quality of determining What todo and what not to do. As 
an immoral factor, it takes the mind towards gross things.%* 

24. Vicara (judgement) : It is also an act of mind; of 
determination, Jt differs from Vitarka in the sense that it 
attempts to fix the Object as : ‘it is such’ and ‘it is not like 
this’. While Vitarkg is like ‘what is this 2’. Such minute 

analysis is done by Vicara, As such Vicara and Vitara cutter 
by virtue of their being designated as ‘gross’ and ‘subtle 
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ctively. Both serve as a base for moral as wrell an immo 
‘deeds. a 
 Abrief description of the consciousness with . three- 
fold manifestation together with the fifty-one types nigiees 
feciors has been presented above WIE Die na 
description it has been exhibited that consciousness alone 1s 
j ... diffe! forms externally are 
real. The objects appearing in different z Fi 
pak : - of consciousness. This 
unreal, they are there manifesta! He a 
isthe position of Vijnanava uddhism. f 
‘ When this is eS ee here arises a question as 
tohow the external world is ¢ Jained. In day-to-day life 
we experience the existence of external things; we take food; 
drink water; wear clothes; see visible objects; hear audible 
sound and so on. These ae ex! erienced as themes existing 
externally. To defend, the vijaanavada only maintains 
Vijfiana as real ang hen things 35 unreal. As to how does 
itexplain them in this background» it seems desirable to 
raise the four traditienal yestions and make an effort tO 
answer them.°s q 
The first be: we pe law of place for existing 
objects. It is ea ae sae at a particular object exists 
only at a particular ue oo yor example, the sun shines only 
in the sky, but not pis’ ee d the trees stand only on 
the ground, nowhe. ae “ js the case with all existing 
objects of the Would ; = air bem” untrue they ought to have 
been existing everywher 2 Pete any binding of place. Then 
how can this be a erent the packground of one reality 
as Vijiiana. xplained in 
The sec, 4 _< about the law of time con- 
mected with he ae ae jects. It is experienced that 
different objects ae ptioula® time. For instance, we 
see the Moon ohio pa night the stars are also similarly 
seen shining during Hts at ie jus With this it appears that 
oa are real. ‘Had thefMltieen unreal things they could have 
een seen at any ti 
_ The third aati se retated With the understanding of 
objects in the same way by all A pot is understood as pot 
by all. When a man finds himself thitsty he takes water and 
thereby quenches his thirst and as SUCH Water is understood 
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water by all. Similar may be the case 
Had they been unreal they could have 
different persons in different Ways, 

bunches of hair is noted only by 

diseased eye. The existence of twin 
a similar person. But they are not understood by all. 
the understanding of external objects 
the objects therefore, appear to be real, It they 
how can they be explained ! 


about the function of worldly 
have been any 
ave no function. 


For instance, it is seen that in a dream food cannot remove 


any-body’s hunger; 
Poison canno 
of world 


Of the dee i which generally agitate the mind 
are before him Person Who likes to explain things which 
charges whic, aallatly it may also be said that such are the 
Vijnanavading are levelled by other thinkars against 
forward vo sxamine as to how the Vijnanavadins come 
Vijnaptimarran, Wer these questions. A close Study of the 
*Slddhi reveals that these questions have been 

answered thorough) oe 
eae Y in the text.” How ? As Tegards the first 
SEeONAL igs fen said that the existence Of objects in 
Particular Places ig Possible even without the existence of 
objects as well = Places, This can very easily be understood 
with our dream ex ‘tience, In a dream when one sees the 
moon and the SUN, he Sees them in the sky; when he sees 
trees, he finds them nly on earth, It is a fact that the sun and 
the moon in dream, 4S seen in the sky, are not real; the trees 
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andthe earth are also not real but their understanding is 
possible even without their existence in 4 particular place." 
As regard the second question of the existence of objects 


inparticular time it is said that the objects can also be 
seen With reference to time without their real existence. This 
the dream experience. 


can also be substantiated on the basis of 
It is seen that a man wandering in the dream-land also sees the 
Moon in the night and the sun in the day. The stars are seen 
shining in the night, Whenever We see the returning of cows 
from the pasture-land we knowit is dusk. Actually speaking, 
neither is there a sun nor moon, 2O°T stars, nor the cows in 
the dream but their existence is explained with reference to a 
a balance of time, This goes to Prove that the experience 
ape oztcrnal objects is possible even without their actual 
Turning towards the solution of the third question of 
not experiencing the same types of things by different people, 
itmay be said that it is Ade: on the law of karma. The 
Buddhist Philosoph as ane ted the law of karma and also 
thesame has beets wees " "a by the critics. According to 
Buddhist tradition. ; * Bia pat each action, when it is done, 
piigiss! 210 ae d which is technically called 
oral resultant. Similarly, 


the immoral action Jeads to immoral resultant. It is further 


said 
that due to the resultants 


in divine kin 
&doms su 
whereas the f& ae F 
One to hell, Thus eS moral action is responsible for 


being in heaven ag Welles force of immoral ones in the hell. 
In this background ae Z n, after doing moral actions, 
Boes to heaven, ae aa erception of divine mansions, 
petifal Bardens and ae nee paving effulgence of beauty. 
imilarly aman who hell due to the force of immoral 
deeds has the per goes to hell full of pus. The hellish 


: ception of a rive F : 
guards having ate andl Bis in their hands with fearful 


eens ences is noted by him.” , iad 
Rentit: ay it is a fact that variations perception with diffe- 
ae pe OF personstisedue to variation of Karma and not 
ane erent types of objects. The perceptions are mere 

+ There is no correspondin& object like that, Thus 
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the Vijndnavadins come forward with the answer that variations 
in experiences distinguish people in relation to different types 
of objects. 

The Vijianavadins while answering the fourth question 
come up with ihe argument that activities are also possible 
without the existence of objects. _ This can also be substantia- 
ted on the basis of dream experience, It is stressed that the 
various types of activities are experienced in the dream even 
without the existence of external objects. The beings, due to 
the force of the immoral activities, see the Tivers full of pus 
and the fearful guards throwing the weeds therein. One is 
extremely terrified to see it, It is also a practical experience 
that the men become terrified due to the ideational visions of 
ghosts and spirits. Here, actually speaking, there is neither 
Tiver full of Pus nor the guards having fearful experiences, 
The activities like those of becoming terrified are seen, The 

Bhosts and spirits are unreal. Still the torture of them is 
€Xperienced,103 
ument’s sake we May accept that the hellish 
al, not fictitious. Bur it 


Yall. But it is maintained that only the hellish 
Creatures ©xPerience the torture and not the guards, This goes 
'0 prove the thesis that hellish 8uards etc. also are not real, 
ue to this consciousness!4, Thus the four 
Ke doctrine of only | consciousness as real and 
thatained by Vijnanavading are baseless, Actually speaking 
be explained on the basis of four-fold answers 

8iven by the Viinanavadins. f 
Again, the Critics raise the objection on the analogy of 
dream,143: “7 €Y Say that the Vijnanavadins take the help of 
dreams again nd again to emphasise the unreal nature of 
external objects, Everywhere they bring in dreams to illust- 
rate that as all the activities are performed in dream without 
the existence of Xterna] objects. they can also be understood 
in the wakeful state, Consciousness, whether in the state of 
a dream or in the State of awakening, functions in the same 
way. This is the general attitude of the Vijadanavadins in 


| 


of natrati 
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ooining the external world. But this does a 
MiMicly correct. If the activities of Cvth oe 2 
stags are similar, then their fruits also show a imilar. 
A dyotee offers alms and thereby &rns merits. The other 
who receives it is also helped thereby- such ane are 
also marked in the dream. The act of giving alms’ are 
performed in dream also, but neither the giver earns ia 
not the receiver is helped thereby: Therefore Eanes ig 
extemal objects as unreal on the basis of the analogy of dream 


is not correct. aia 
Further it m «4 that when aman is bitten 
ay a e said tha E : 
a eS be Sa jences bitter pain and 


byasnake in wak : expert : 
consequently —- le a = also experienced snake 
bitein the dream, there is no consequent death. Again, it is 
said, that a man sees something 2 th¢ dream, he is either 
terrified or overjoyed by them, Buts when he gets up he is 
neither terrified nor overjoyed He understands that the 
experiences Of the dream are unreal. Had they been the same 
in both the states (awakenin and dream) then why do people 
not accept the experience one wakeful state as false, 

_ Though these are problems which create astir in the 
mind, the Vijiianayg, ke coment with some arguments as 
regards with these questions ney believe that the fruits of 
actions performed in q manda wakeful state cannot be 
the same. Cansei ream ag sociated with slothness (midha) 
in dream whereas ones i ass" vakeful state It is due 


5 it in fs ‘ 
tothis reason that results of actions done in dreamful and 


wakeful states a. 

re . 

Again, it is att Ee Se pects of both the states are 
equally unreal, 471d? that the Tgands the external objects 


A det z 
as real so long dreamer un0® " + dreaming. As soon as he 


ashetisn ate OF | - 
gets up, he unde ae a peing unreal. The man in 
wakeful state tog a em pects 5 real so long as he is 
overpowered by the seernest? ¢ to the impressions of the 


activities done by him. When all these accumulated effects are 
temoved he has a clear understanding of the unreality of the 
external World. Pow is it masaib ¢ 7 It is possible due to the 
appearance of the supramundane ynderstanding which is free 
from imaginary flights and accumulated effects of the impres- 
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sions. When such right understanding dawns upon him, the 
reality becomes crystal clear. He Properly understands that 
the external world is unreal and that which is real is the 
consciousness alone. Thus the objections raiseq by the 
critics on the Vijnanavadins are Temoved by them in the 
manner delineated above. 
Nirvana : There is a tradition among y. 
the Indian Philosophy according to which all systems have 
almost the same aim, that of leading beings from the state of 
Suffering to the state of eternal bliss. Ifwe visualize the 
Progress of various systems of Indian Philosophy, it appears 
as a straight line having two points. One in the bejinning and 
the other in the end. The point in the beginning is the 
‘dukha’ or samsara. It is also called bondage on worldly ties. 
The point in the end is the nirvana which is also called 
Amrtapada, etc. The systems of Indian 
Ww others, start with the 
h noble way-faring and 
ation of a state of eternal bliss, nirvana. 
ay be different in different systems but the 
hg the point of culmination are the same. 
pt ‘ Special feature Of the Systems of Indian 
ised Bue y ot prescribe only ideas at intellectual 
true sense 


Precribe a perfect way of life whereby 
the eternal bliss may be acquired. 
The Buddhist pp; ii 5 4 i 
Philosophy, Philosophy, like other systems of Indian 


ftom atgiat. Proceeds with the Same aim of leading beings 
1 Of suffering to a state of eternal bliss. This has 
been maintaineq in all the traditions of Buddhist Philosophy. 
Nirvana has been described as the highest goal. ft culminates 
in realisation of is goal whereby one achieves freedom from 
the external existence for ever. Against this background the 
Prebelm Of the realisation of nirvana in Vijiianavada deserves 
consideration, ‘te also nirvaiia is the highest goal of life. 
The entire Buddhist Sadhana culminates in realisation of 
nirvana. How this jg explained in the back-ground of con- 
sciousness as one Teality ? 
According to Vijnanavadin tradition there is only one 
reality and that is consciousness. While explaining conscious- 


arious systems of 


= = S/o. 


> - 
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is said that alaya-vijaana is the aaa the 
Bae of consciousness. While throwing light on © ere 
aspeds of @laya-vijnana it is said that itis pecause of it that 


. irvas 108 
thereis a continuit a d attainment of nirvana. 
and atta - 
y of samsara ar vara nor attainment 


or tepeated existence, is the continuily oO! hich 

one existence to another. Nirvana '8 nivetti__ which means 
purification or removal of the defiling factors from it. The 
dlayevijnana is connected with both Samsara 3S well as 
nirvana, 

What is samsara? < it 
one state of existe ts ‘SansarGe out any interruption is 
Samira.” It is the continuit of consciousness or ‘conscious 
enthwam.” It has alread fs n said that consciousness 
goes on flowing just like a siver2” Buddhist tradition 
maintains that consciousness is the actio”- A consciousness 
arises, falls again; arises 2 - fa [ls and goes on maintaining its 
continuity. Each time ae sivel leaves its impressions on 
mind and the phenomen its aris Vipaka. Such Vipaka go 
on continuously with Bae se $s every-moment and taking 
the load of such j bape at sness goes on flowing. It 


hasbeen said that a eae conte eos on taking with it the 
load of picces of grag now of tiv" ar such particles, the dlaya- 
vijiidna in the same Se dung and oj jngas stream of conscious- 
ness from one state oe paar We. another taking with it the 
d ulations ee a nessiGl of moral and immoral 
actions, So long ae wee) nf of dalaya-vijiiana there is 
samsara or the Fepeated’ as flowine other words, as long 
ee is Samsara thew Se the contiaulld of dlaya-vijnana 
1Smuch is said E 
_Then, where about the Samsal@ 9 Tn answer to this 


is the ams \ s 
endat pivrttl of Glaya-vijnana’” 


i samsara’—going from . 
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to an end and there is no possibility of further accumulation. 
All the impressions coming from so many previous existences 
are completely destroyed and dlaya-vijiina becomes pure.*?° 
It remains no more dlaya-vijit ina b it is Vimala-vijnana (pure 
consciousness). It means that consciousness With its accumu- 
lations of impressions of Previ iS actions is called dlaya- 
vijiana and the consciousness fi om all such accumulations 
is called Vimala-vijiana. 

The clux of the problem lies in the 
There are three words nivrtti, 


Gs 


concept ‘yyavrtti.’ 
vyavrtti and parayriti, which go 
to indicate the state of arhat-hood. Basically they mean the 
same thing, the difference lie: nly in their structures. Here, 
vyavrtti means to be changed and manifested, 
is associated with impressions of 


polluting factors, it is the state of 
. To explain the state of arhat-hood : 
ksayajiiana’ and ‘anotpattijiiaa’ 17 
understanding, 
vious accumulations 


it is achieved by 
This is the state of right 


have totally been destroyed and there is 
r arising again. There is then neither 


m all the polluting factors, Asa piece 
becomes free from dirt, manifests itself 
Y Clean cloth or as a lump of gold, when becomes 
free from dirt, manifests itself as a pure-gold, consciousness 
in the Same way becomes free from all polluting factors, 
manifests itself in its natural, luminous and immensely pure- 
state.™8 This State of immense purity of consciousness is 
called nirvana. The expressions like ‘tathata, ‘sanyata, dharma- 
dhatu, dharmakaya, etc. are its synonyms. Nirvana has two 
types,!” viz, ‘Sopad hisesanirvana and ‘nirupadhisesanirvana’. 
‘Upadht’ means five aggregates, ‘ées’ means remainning. 
When the five aggregates remain in their pure form and 
the man realises pjpyana,, it is called ‘sopadhisesanirvana.’ 
It is a state of niryana realised in this very life. The second 
one is achieved after the expiry of this life. To explain it, 


when it is perfectly understood that the pre-= 


_ . 


| 
| 
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add that when the defiling factors ni: ae 
ly destroyed and there i500 ee 1 
ay i 2 comes immensely pure. 
Pollution of the oonsciousness, it be is no possibilit 
Further, when the seeds are destroyed thers sk ising 
of coning up of the sprout. Similarly, when f, nce of 
Factors are destroyed from their root there 18 pos Fe eacs 
theiratising again. Thus there are igi et ie etc. and 
on of the previous accumulations, efiling a a is called 
fee ily of their arising agai es ; 

hisesanirvana.’ Yt is achieved " j 

When the life gence Bi ee oaiig 
comes to an cnd and there is n° possibility of its rejoining 
another life it is called ‘niru ad nigesanirvand. The cycle of 
Fepeated existence is put to = sfepefor ever: The two-way 
functioning of eOTiscinuchese: as the receiver and the received, 
alsocomes to anend, All thie yarious est of speculations 
cease to arise. The ewe qd external worlds become 


internal and - is 
erystal clear. In the domain of such understanding one under 


stands first the unreality of th external world and then that 
ofthe internal one 2 pe ither the real existence of 


4 There is ne! ms Fi 
the object as a thing to iad ava nor is there the real exis- 
eccl 


tence of the subject , ive“ so, ‘This is the supramun- 
dane Pewicdee hoe bs receive tive discrimination of the 
receiver and the reg ag pe en there is a dawn of such 
supramundane eae Mousness establishes itself 
within consciousnes edge, const jarmata) free from any 
discursive thought AR ce gi rings» known as klesavarna 
and geyavarna,"? are qe covel jd with their destruction 
there is the “asrayan destroyed * the dlaya-vijiana, Then 
immediately after eget = Bd remain as dlaya-vijiana 
but becomes the we it does P°' rhis is technically called 
dharmakaya’ . ree -.d to focus on this 
dharmakaya by ada ndhu Se es, Viz. anasrava-dhatu, 
acintya, kusala ae poe yaripa, vimuktikaya and 
dharmakaya.?4 dhruva, sukha-s' 


‘this very life. 


Pree, eyoslled ‘anasravedhate’ veces’ it is free. from 
are wa th hat is asrava? The *klesavarne and ‘geyavarna’ 
cae a known as ‘asrava.’  Aftet their total destruction, 

m the consciousness there is its menifestation in 
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pure form. For this reason it is called ‘anasrava-dhatu.’ 
Further it is called acintya-unspeakable. It is called so be- 
cause it is beyond the verbal approach. It is Pairless and 
realisable by a man with pure-consciousness, Jt cannot be 
thought of or spoken of bu only realised.12* qt is called 
“‘kusala, because it has as its object the immensely pure, which 
is nothing but nirvana itself. It is for the well-being of all, 
having not even a tinge of pollution in it. Because of its 
immensely purest nature it has been attributed with the word 
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Buddasamyoga 38 
Buddhasena 74 
Buddhattva 135 
Buddhavarman (Fou-to’ po.mo; 
Kio K’ai) 31, 72 
Buddhayasas (Fo-to-ye-She 
Kioning) 25-27); (yasa) 26, 
67, 69, 71, 75 
Burma 68 
Bu-ston 53, 68, 79 
Byam-Chub-dge-myes 49 
Byam-Chub’od 42 
Byams-chos 22 
Byai-chub dpal. 50 


Caitya 2, 3,78 

Caittasika 105-112 

Cakradhara 46 

Cakrasamvara 38, 79 

Caksu 104 

Candrakirti 23, 35, 36, 45, 47, 
48, 49 

Candramitra 50, 86, 89 

Candrananda 40 

Candrarahula 42 

Canton 30 

Central Asia 10, 13, 24, 25, 


57, 68, 69, 70, 71, 80, 81, 84 
Cetana 109-119 


Ceylon (Simhala) 29, 31; 
(Srl Lanka) 6g 

Cha-Hou-Chéng 75 

Ch’an-Ching 74 

Chanda 110 

Chandragupta 50 

Chandraprabha ayadang 93 

Ch'ang-ngan 24, 25° 96. 27, 

28, 58 
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Chan-si 49 

Charvaka 130 

Che-Hing 30 

Chih-Shan 60 

China 5, 10, 13, 14, 33, 47, 
67 ff, 72, 73, 75, 80 

Chinese Turkestan (Sinkiang) 
3; (Eastern Turkestan) 58 

Ching-yu T’ien Chu 
yuan 80 

Cittasantosa trimsika 56 

Chos-’bar 48 

Chos-byun 68 

Chos-kyi breon-yrus 40 

Chos-rje dpal 50 

Chu Fo-nien 72 

Chu-Hau-cheng (Ceng-jo) 67 

Chul-khrims rgal- pa 47 

Chun-tching-1i-Jyn 15 

Citta 105 

Citta-anabhogata 116 

Citta-Karmanyata | 15-116 

Cittam 100 

Cittamatrata 18, 22, 100 

Cittapariksa 4g 

Citta-prasathata 116 

Citta-samata 116 

Ciu-mo-lo-Shi 56 

Cog-gru 40, 49 

Commentary (ies) 3, 5, 10, 20, 
21, 23, 24, 43, 70, 75, 76, 
77, 78, 79, 87 

Council 1, 3, 4, 5, 72, 87 

Cunningham 9 

Cycle of Jambhala 52, 79 

Cycle of Maitreya 52 

Cycle of Mafjusri 52, 79 

Cycle of Namasamgiti 52, 79 

Cycle of Padmajala 53, 79 


Tzu- 
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Cycle of the Avalokitesvara 
52, 79 
Cycle of the Kalacakra 51 
Cycle of the Tara 51, 52 
= of the Utpadanakrama 
2 


Dad-Pai ses-rab 48 

Danasila 35-36, 47, 72, 75, 79; 
100 

Danasri 42 

Danapala 32 

Dasabhumi siitra 30, 61, 75 

Dasabhumi-Vibhasa-Sastra 56 

Dasadhyéyavinaya (Shih-sun- 
Tun) 25, 27, 69, 70 

Dasanamasiitra 32, 75 

Dasasahasrika 34 

Dasévataracarita 91 

Dausthulya 115 

Dayadharma 9; (Deya- 
dharma) 85 

Dbus 46 

Devendrabuddhi 42 

Devitaraikavimiatistotravi 
suddhaciidamani 19 

Devitarakuvakyadhyesanama 
stotra 21 

Dge’-bardo-rje 45 

Dge-hdun bshi Sde 90 

Dge-vai blo-gros 40, 42, 46 

Dhamma 29, 30 a 

Dhammapada 13, 71, 87; 
(Dharmapada) 37, 71 : 


Dharma(s) 104, 105, 109, 123 
Dharmadhara 53, 79 


Dharmadhatu 7, 132 
Dharmadhatu-staya 56 
Dharma-granthas 33 
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Dharmagupta 14; (Vinaya; 
Pratimoksha) 26, 69 

Dharmakaraduta 17, 33, 34; 
(Dharmakara) 710 ; 

Dharmakaya 73, 132, 133, 134 

Dharmakirti 17, 21, 23, 39, 51 
71, 18 

Dharmamitra (T ?an-mo-mi-to; 
Fa Siu) 28, 34, 70, 75 

Dharmapila 80 

Dharmaraksa 68, 75 

Dharmaruciavadéna 83 

Dharmaskandha 81, 83 

Dharmasribhadra 34 

Dharmata 135 

Dharmatrata 5, 13, 11, 72, 74, 
75 

Dharmayasas (Tan-mo-ye-shes 
Fa-ming or Fa-Cheng) 25, 
72, 75 

Dharanis 78, 84, 85 


Dharmendra 40 


Dharmottaracarya 17, 33; 
(Dharmottara) a 

Dhatu(s) 103, 104 

Dhi 112 

Dhruva 133, 134 

Dhyana 13, 14, 28, 74, 15; 
(Cha’n) 67 

Dictionary (ies) 36, 79-80 

pignaga 48,77 

piksha 50 

Dirghagama 26, 57, 67; 
(Digha nikaya) 70, 71 

pivyavadana 1 

ppal-breegs 34 

ppal-’byor 34 

ppal Dpe-ned Thun-gyls grub- 
Pa (Sri Anupamanirabhogavi 
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hara) 47 

Dpal-gyi-bzan-po (Sribhadra) 
41 

Dpal-gyi-lhun-po 33 

Dpal-Idan Kha-Chei rigs-pa 
' yigenggi-nor-bu — skal-Idan 
rgyol-Po (Srimat Kasmira- 
nyayaciidamamn Bhavyardja) 
46 

Dpal-Syi lhun-po 34 

Drass (Ladakh) 9 

Drk 120 

DrStavya 109 
Drstiparamarsah 120 

Dukha 130 

Dul-va 1, 10, 34, 70 
Duscarita 118 

Dvadasakarana Vastotra 48 
Dvadasamukha-sastra 55 
Dvesa 124 


Ekaksharadharani 32, 75 
Ekasloka-sastra 55 


Ekottaragama 67, 71, 81, 83; 

(Anuttara nikaya) 70, 87 
Ekottaragamasataka 70 
Encyclopaedia 32, 99 
Epigraphic 


(records) 2, 6, 7; 
(evidence) 8,9 


Ptymological dictionary 35, 


Excavation 81, 82 


Fa-hien 27, 30, 59 
Fa-tien 32 
Fo-t’u-teng 68 


French Scholar (J. Hackin) 
81 


F.W. thomas 86 
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Gandha 104, 105, 109 
Gandhara 1, 3, 4, 5, 13, 59, 60 
Gangadhara 21, 37, 40, 78 
Gathas 13 

Gatis 103 


Gautama Satghadeva (Kiu- 


tan Seng-kia-ti pa; (hong 
Vien) 24, 67, WL 72 
Gean 47 
Geyavarna 133 
Ghrana 104 
Gilgit 7, 70; (fr: 
(manuscripts) 
Glan-Dar-ma 4} 
GNags 49 
Gaal 39 
Grags—pa T8yal-mchan dpal 
bzan-po 53 
Grihadvayavasang 132 
Grah ragrahakabhaya 100-101 
Grdhrakiita 30 
Gron-Khyer-d pe-meq (Anu- 
Pamapura) 22, 23, 46, 49 
G. Tucci 82 
Guhyaprajna 28 
Guhyasamaja 36, 38, 47 
Gunabhadra 7} 
Gunaprabha 34, 79 
Gunaratnasuri 23 
Gunavarman 28-31, 75 
Gzan-la phan-bzan-po 45 
Gzon-nu-d pal 22 
Gzon-nu-mchog 45, 46 
Gzon-nu’od 44, 45 


agments) 81; 
80-85 


Haribhadra 28, 37 
Harimohan Vidyabhushan 90 
Harivarman 14, 72 
Herukavisuddhi 36 
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Hety bindu 23 
Hety-mala 88 
Hetuyidya 49 
Heyajra 39, 44 
Heyajrapindarthatika 42 
Hinayana 25. 60, 61, 68, 69, 
71, 73, 83 
Hinayana siitras 83 
Hirnyavatidharani 84 
Hrd 113, 114, 123 
Frdayasiitra 40, 76 
Hou-Che 30 
Houei-yi 31 
Houei-Kouan 30 
Houie-ts’ong 30 
Hui-Kuan 13 
Aui-Yuan 24 
Hun-sh 25 
Huska 3, 54 
Huskapura 3, 8 
Hwi- Pien-fa-sh 32 


Image(s) 7. 8, 9, 1g 


India 2, 5, 15, 43, 57, 68, 74 


80, 82, 100 
pede-Greek 2 
nscription (s) 
Irsya 3,5, 8,9 
Tsvara 31 
Itivuttaka 71 


Jalauka 2 

es 

Jaina ce (Bengal) 49 
ambhalas: 

Jentina fo 

ctoka(s) 41g 89, 91 
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Jatakaméla 71 

Jatis 103 

Java (Cho-P’o) 29, 30, 21, 87 

Jayananda 49 

Jayapida Vinayaditya 8, 91 

Jayapura 8 

Jayasimha 9 

Jayendra 6 

Jayendra vihara 6 

Jean Nandou 51 

Je-je 8 

Jetavanavihara (Che huan sse) 
28: (The -houan) 30 

Jihva 104 

Jina 2; (Buddha) 19 

Jinamitra 33-35, 47, 70, 72, 715 
77, 79, 100 

Jinaputra 35 

Jinaraksita 20 

Jnana (Bodhi) 98,99 

Jnanagarbha 23 

Jnanaprasthana-Sasira 5, 60, 71 

‘Jaanasribhadra (Jianasri) 39- 
40, 45, 76, 79 

Jianavajra 43 

Jfdnavajrasamucca, yatanirod- 
bhavasaptalankaravimocana 


jjugkapura 3 
Juskavl hara 6 
J ryotiska-avadana &3 


Kabul 7 

Kadphises 3 

Kalacabrapada (Dus-’ Khorba) 
43, 44; (Junior) 49 

Kalacakrayana 78 

Kalapijamahacatuskakarika 52 
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Kalasa 91 
Kalhana 1, 2,7, 19. 54 
Kalpalata 89 
Kalyanamitra 
brun) 43, 45 
Kamalasri 9 
Kambalapada 54 
Kanakavarman 48, 72, 76, 77, 
719 
Kandhar 7 
Kaniska 3, 4, 5, 6, 54 
Kaniskapura (Kanespur) 3 
Kao Seng tehoam 56 
Kapphina 86, 87, 88, 89 
Kapphinabhyudaya 86-89 
Karashahr 57 
Karkotas 8 
Karma 98, 103, 113, 115, 118, 
123, 127 
Karmaphala 120 


Karmavacana (Kammavacca) 
83 


Karnikavanavihara 3 

Karopa 41 

Karuna 117 

Karya 23 

Karyakérana bhava siddhi 77 
Kashgar (Su-leb) 26, 57, 58 
Kaiyapiya 14 
Katyayaniputra 5, 60 
Kaukritya 124 

Kausidya 123, 124 
Kavindravacanasamuccaya 86 
Kavikanthabharana 86 

Kaya 104 

Kayakarmanyata 115, 116 
Kayya 19 

Kayyavihara 19 
Kha-bo-che 22 
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Kha-Che Pan Chen (great 
Kashmiri Pandit) 40, 41, 
49, 50 

Khams 47 

Khan-an 24 

Khotan 58, 85 

Khri Srong-Ide-btsan 33 

Khri Sron tde-bcan Ral-Pa- 
Can 33, 35, 80 

Khro-Phu 50 

Khu 49 

Khu-ston 49 

Khyad-Par mkhar-sku 49 

Kiao-theou 30 

Kin she (Kosa) school 72 

Kipin 5 

Ki-tche 8 

Klesa 106, 118; 

(Caittasika) 117, 121, 123 

Klesavarna 116, 133 

Klista manas 103, 105, 106 


Klui rgyal-mchan 23, 24 
Kosa 61 


KoSala 87 

Kosa-Pao (Bud hail Sastra) 15 

Ko-toen 8 

Kramarthaprakasif-a 4) 

Krodha 121 

Krsnapada 47 

Krtiya2 

Krtyasrama 2 

Ksatriya 32 

Ksayajiiana 132 

Ksemendra 86, 89-91 

Ksudraka agama (Khuddaka 
Nikaya) 70, 71 

Kicha 25, 26, 27, 28, 57, 58 

Kuci-Shung 3 

Kujul-Kasa 3 
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Ki-Rien 58 


“etalokalcet 
Kuldlokakesyarabhavanakrama 


53 
Kulalokanathasadhanaloka 53 


Kumdrajiva 25, 26, 27, 56-59. 


69, 73 
Kumaralata 14 
Kumaraprajré 49, 76 
Kumarasre 46-47 f 
Kumarayana 
56-57 
Kun-dge grags 49 
Puen. Tesal-mehan 50 
wiala 102, 106, 112 
133, 134 aad 
Kusana 3, 74 
Kuvanaviharg 4 


Laghava 116 


Lahore 81 
Laksmi 
mo) 41 GEe-ston-ma Dpal- 


Laksmikar, 
§ 42 
Lalitadity, 

91 aiya Muk 
Lamas 91 
Lankavatara sq 
Lata 19 aay 
Lepers (Le: 

isis 
Lha-blo- 

a blo-ma (royal monk) 41 

a blo-ma zj.44° ! 
Lhasa 48, 99 a’ od 49 
Lilévati 87 
Li-yu 80 


tra 39, 76 


ae 
ogie 21, 23, 39, 42, 46, 48, 


76-78 


Logician ( 
5 
6. 71 ir 


(Kiu-mo-yen) 


124, 


tapida 8, 19, 


sy, Klu’i gnod- 
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Lokaprajnaptt 81, 83 
Lokatita-stava 76 
Lokesh Chandra 82 
Lo-yang 32 
Lu-kuang 58 
Lu-Shan 24 


Mada 122 

Madusudan Kaul 81 

Mdo-sde bar 49 

Madhyama-agama 57, 67, 71; 
(Majjhima Nikaya) 24, 70. 
AB 

Madhyamabhagatrayavidht 37 

Madhyamaganasitra ipl 

Madhyamé-Prati pat 98 

Madhyamika (school) 35, 36, 
99; (treatises) 57; (doctrine) 
BEE (Philosophy) 47, 48, 49; 
(system) 73, 75, 76 

Madhyrmika (karika) 54, 99; 
(Sastra) 55 

Magadha 18, 43, 50 

Mahadeviyyakarana 84 

Mahdjana 22, 44-45, 76, 79 

Mahakarunika (Avalokite- 
gvara) 41, 79 

Mahamaud gal, yayana 34, 35 

Mahamaya 39 

Mahamayasad hana 39 

Mahamayiri 84 

Mahamudra 38 

Mahapandite 21,51 

Mahapandita Somasri 45 

Mahaprajnaparamita-sastra 55 

Mahapratisara 84 

allie 17, 72; (Vinaya) 
6 

Mahésri Atreya 53 
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Mahasumati 23, 45, 76 
Mahatarkika 23 
Mahatmakirtidhvajastotra 50 
Mahavamsa 1, 10 
Mahavibhasa-Sastra 31, 72 
Mahavihara 50 
Mahayana 55, 57, 60, 61, 68 
73-16, 78, 83; (Sastra) 75; 
(texts) 85; (satras) 74, 75 
Mahdayanopadeiagatha 52 
Mahiman 53 
Mahisasaka 14, 27: (Vinaya) 
69, 70 
Maitreya 22, 23. 35, 38, 39, 
44, 73, 74, 79 
Maitreya Ajita 22 
Maitreyavyakarana 84 
Maitri-Pé 22, 41, 42 


Majjhantika 1, 2: (Madhyan- 
tika) 55 

Mana 118 

Manana 101, 104, 107 

Manas 100 


Manatimana 119 
Manaskara 107-1 08, 115 
Mandalaka 9 
Mandalavidhi 52 
Mandhata-avadana 83 
Manivajra 40 
Maiijusri 21, 37 
Maiajusrikalacakra 52 
Manoratha 23, 60,7 1 
Manovijfiana 101, 
106, 132 
Mantra(s) 18,78, 84 
MantrardjasaMayasidanisadh- 
ana 39 
Mamrayana 39, 79 
Manuserpil(s) 7, 27, 32, 43, 


103-104, 
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69, 70, 80 ff., 86, 89, 90 
Manyu! (Kirong) 90 
Mara 84 
Mar-Pa 44 
Mathas 3 
Matsarya !22 
Mauryan empire 2 
Max Walleser 54 
Maya 122 
Meghalokagamapatisadhana 
39 
Meghavahana 6 
Middha 124, 129 
Millinda (Menander) 2 
Millindapaitho 2, 107 
Millinda-Vihara 2 
Ming-chao Ta-shih 32 
Miracle monastery ‘y (Wang-sse 
or royal Vihara) 27 
Mithyadrsti 120 
Mithyamana 119 
Mna-ris 47, 49 
Moggliputta Tissa | 
Moha 118, 123, 124 
Moksa 130 
Monastery (ies) 7, g, 9, 14, 15 
17, 19, 23, 24,27, 28, 30, 
32, 50, 53, 60, 69, 72, 90 
Mongolian 71 
Monk(s) 3 4, 6, 13, 17, 18, 19 
25, 26, 27, 30, 31, 32, 49, 
51,55. 57, 61, 67, 10ST Ly, 
75, 78, 80, 89, 91 
Mount Gardhola 19 
Mraksa 121, 122 
Muhanad ibn-Bakhtyar 51 
Muktakana 86 
Milamadhyamakakarika 
76 


28; 


i 
af 


Index 
Milasarvastivada 83, 85; 
(Sitrapitaka text) 81 
“Slee vada Vinaya 69, 
Milasarvastivadavinaya vastu 
Miletantrasangrahahrdayabh- 
idhdnottaratantramila Vitti 
Mu-lo-se-ki 32 
Mundivihara 
Vihara) 7 
Musita 124 


(Mount-ti- 


Nagai, 2, 5 
“8a 1, 2, 55; (Mahana 
Nagabod hi 47 ane 
MéBtrjuna 18, 23, 35, 36, 47. 
» 49, 54-5, , Th, 76, 85, 
pene 
Nagarjuna 
a arb; 
Nagasena 2 iis 
Nalanda 19, 20, so, 54, 60 
. eee ti vacanopad: efa 52 
aSangit. 
pe *tgatantra 21, 44,79 
Nanjios Caz, 
al 
Nanking 24, 27, 8 30 
tamed 8 ees 
arakodd har, 
Narayana 73 ae 
Narendra 9) 
Narmada 87 
Naropa 51, 83 
Naupur 80 
Navasloka s4 


Mevaturendredts ‘yanandin 84, 


N. Dutt 82 
Nepal 50, 62, 69, 89 
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Nidana 33 

Nilamata Purana 7 

Ni-ma grags 23, 45, 47, 48, 49 

Ni-ma-mgon 41 

Ni-ma ses rab 39 

Niraupamaya-stava 56 

Nirupadhisesanirvana 131. 
132, 133 

Niruttara arayaparayytti 134 

Niruttarastva 47 

Nirvana 74, 98, 105, 109, 118, 
130-131, 132, 134 

Nirvana school 59 

Nisreyasa 130 

Nitya 134 

Nivrtti 131 

Nun(s) 31, 41, 57, 70, 79 

Nyayabindu 17; (ttka) 35, 77 

Nyayanusara-Sastra 15 

Nya. Iya pravesanamapramana, [p- 
rakarana 53, 78 


O’Kong 6,7 


Ppa-Cheb 45 

Pad-ma-sen-ge 22 

pakistan 82 

pallava 89 

paicagrahapratigianopadesa 
52 

pancakramatika 41 

pancasikati, ppani 53 

pancavimsarisahasrika 83 

pandit 4, 19, 33, 37, 41, 42, 
46, 49, 53 

pandit Gauri Shankar 86 

pandit Sidnasri 22 

Pandit Mahakavi Lakshmi- 
kara 90 
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Parahitabhadra (Parahita; 
Gzan-la Phan-bzan-Po) 21, 
23, 38, 45-46, 76, 77, 78, 79 

Paramabuddha (Dam-Pa 
Sans-rgyas) 38 

Paramagirupanyasrinamastotra 
53 

Paramarcanatrimsikd 56 

Paramartha 59, 60 

Paramartha-saptati 61 

Paramartha-stava 56 

Paramita 91 

Parayrtti 132 

Parihésapura (Paraspur) 8 

Parinirvana 4, 98, 135 

Parjttas 78 

Paris 81 

Parivarta 39 

Parsva 3, 4 

Pataliputra | 

Patolasahi 85 

Phags-Pa Ses-rab 39, 40, 45, 
46 

Pitaka(s) 19, 60, 69 

Plan yul 43 

P.L, Vaidya 90 

Pomo 14 

Potala 90 

P’ou-sa chan kie 31 

Pradaga 121 

Pragijyotisa 6 

Prajitabala (Pan-jo-li) 33 

Prajiakaragupta 46 

Prajiianamamilamadh yamaka- 
karika 43 

Prajiapti 105 

Prajiiavarman 41, 71 

Prajyd 107, 108, 112 

Prakarana 56, 83 
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Prakdasendra 91 

Pramada 38, 116, 123-124 

Praména 17 

Prasenjit 87 

Prasrabdhi 115-116 

Pratigha 118, 121 

Pratimélaksana 53 

Pratimoksha — sitra 2t, 
(Pattimokkha Sutta) 83 

Pratimokshabhasya 40, 70 

Pratisthavidhisanksepa 
48,79 

Pratityasammut padahrdaya- 
karika 85 

Pratityasamut padah:daya- 
fastra 55 

Prtyaksa 112 

Pravarasena II 6 

Pravrtti-Vijnana 101, 104, 106, 
107, 110, 132 

Prthvibandhu 35, 36 

Pune 81, 82 

Punyamitra 74 

Punyatara 74 

Punyatrata (Fo-jo-to-lo, Kong- 
to-hua) 25, 69 

Pii-rans 48 

Pirna (Pu-la-na) 16, 72 

Pirnavardhana 33, 35, 48 

Purushapura (Peshawar) 59 

Puskaravati 13 

P.V. Bapat 82 


70 


37, 


Rab-zi bées-giien 40, 49 
Raga 117-118, 123, 124 
Raghuvira 82 
Rahulasrimitra 51 
Rahul Sakrrtyayana 50 
Rajadeva 9 
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Rajaguru 57. 58 
Rajanak Bimata 9 
Rajaparikatharatnavali 48 
Rajatarangini 6, 8,9, 28 
Rajavihara 8 
Rajgrha 4 
Runadeva 9 
Ran-byun Iha-lia 18 
Rasa 104, 105, 109 
Ratnacinta (A-mi-chen-na, 
Adisena) 31-32, 75 
Ratnaguptavihara 23 
Ratnakara 86 
Ratnaprabhasuri 23 
Ratnarasmivihara 46 
anor 48 
atnayajra 21, 22 i 2 
44, 45, 77, 78, Aa ole 
pet 56 
ge (Saryagupta) 18, 
Rab: 36 50, 51, 78, 100 
‘avisrijidna 50 , 
Rawalpindi 81 
pved-be SeS-rab 40 
“ea be CePo-spos-kyt nd 
, lagi 48 and hamadanama- 
in-chen-bzan, 
-P 
F 38, 39, 40, 4¢ 0 21, 36, 37, 
‘ma-bya By 
se ; 5 Yan-chub-ye-ses 49 
p emio-che 48 
tse-ba Ses-rah 
Ru-bzi 47 2 
Ripa 104, 105 109 


Sabda 104, 105, 109 
y “i ‘aratantrakramcnaman- 
lalacakropadesasadhana 45 
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Sadarhadvana (Harvan) 54 

Saddharmapundarika 30, 61, 
75, 85; (siitra) 30, 83 

Sadhana 18, 130 

Sadlaksana-vyakh, ya 23 

Sahajayana 78 

Sahi (Princes, rulers) 7 

S§aiva 2, 8, 56, 86 

Saivaite 38 

Saivism 89 

Sajjana 22-23, 39, 44, 48, 79 

Sajjanananda 90 

Saka 84 

Sakya blo-gros 40, 41 

Sa-kya b’ses-giien 40 

Sakyabuddhi 42 

Sakya Pandita 
rgyal-msthan 90 

Sakyasribhadra (Sakyasri) 50- 
51, 77, 79, 90 

samadhi 111, 112 

samband hapariksaprakarana 
112 

Sambara 36, 44, 46, 79 

sambudd habhaiitapratimaloka 
Samavivarna 53 

Samjia 108 

Samksi, ptamandalasitrayytti 37 

sanksi ptamoghapasasid hana 
52 

Samsara 103, 131-132 

samudrikanamatanulaksana- 
pariksa 53 

samyuktagama (Samyuttani- 
kaya) 70, 99 

sangha(s) 2, 3, 5, 31 

sanghabhadra 5, 14, 15, 60 

Sanghabhiti — (Seng-kia-Po- 
ch’eng; Chong hien) 24, 70 


Kun-dgah- 
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Sanghananda 28 
Sangharama(s) 6, 15 
Sanghata 84 
Sankaracarya 17 
Sankarananda (Paramopasaka- 
mahapandita brahmana) 21, 
23, 46, 77 
Sankhya-saptati 61 
Sanklesa 118 
Santideva 35. 36, 47, 56 
Santi pada 36 
Santiraksita 33, 49 
Saptam Vijnana 103 
Saptangasaddarmacaryavatara 
52 
Sarana 20 
Sari putra 84 
Sari putrabhidharma-sasira 25, 
72 
Sarvatrga 106, 107-110 
Sdrothama 41 
Sarvabhijaka 103 
Sarvajnadeva 33, 34, 35, 70 
Sarvajiamitra 18, 19-21, 34, 
48, 70, 78 
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Sathya 122 

Satkayadrsti 104, 120 
Satyasiddhi (Tattvasiddhi 

Sastra) 14, 59, 72, 73 

Sautrantika 14, 60, 61 

S.C. Das 90 

Sen-ge rgyal-mchan 44 
Sesagiri Sastrin 86 

Ses-rab grags-Pa 42 

Ses-rab rgyal-mchan 45, 56 
Ses-rab sen-ge 53 

Shaug-lin 16 

Shwalu-lo-tsa ba Rin Chen 

Chos Skyon bsan Po 90 

Siam (Thailand) 68 

Siddhi 18, 78 
Silasamvarasamayavirodha 40 
Silavria-parémariah 120 
Simha 3 

Simhanadroksacakra 52 
Sindhu 91 

Sinologist (M.Ed. Chayannes) 
* 28 

Sir Aurel Stein 80, 81 
Siva 73, 86 


Sarvajnasriraksita ( Thans-cod™Sivasvannin (Bhaja) 86-89 


inkhyen dpal bsrun-ba) 53 

Sarvapasudd hanagni piijasama- 
dhi 39 

Sarvastivada 54, 75, 86; (Vin- 
aya) 58, 69, 70; (school) 5>- 
59, 61, 69, 71, 72, 83, 85. 
99, 100 

Sarvastivadin Abhidharma 5. 
81 

Sa-Skya 50, 53 

Sa-Skya Pan-chen 50 

Sastra(s) 6, 14,15, 16, 41, 60, 
71, 72, 75 


Skad-gitis smra-ba’i dban-Po 
53 

Skandhila (So-kan-ti-lo) 14 
72 

S. Lévi 81 

Sloka(s) 5, 46 

Smrti 110, 124 

Somanath 42-43, 79 

Somasri 21, 78 

Somendra 89, 90, 91 

Song (territory) 30, 31; (per- 
iod) 32 

Sonton lo-tsa-ba 90 


Ind: oe 


Sopadhisesanirvana 132, 133 
‘Sparsa 107, 109, 118 
Sparsatva 104 

spith (river) 39 

Sraddha 113, 123 


Sraddhakaravarman 36-37, 49: 


719 
Sragdharastotra 20, 48, 78 


Sramanerasik sapadasitra 45, 


16 
Sravasti (Sahet M. 
‘ ahet) 22 
Sricakrasamvaramandaladeva- 
ganastotra 38, 44 


Sracakr ai 
asamvaramandalamali- 


galagatha 38 
Sricarkasamvarastotra 38, 44 

igt Fasamajamandalopayi- 

kavinSavidhi 47 
Sri Harsa 17 
Srihevajras, 

totra 39 

Srikalacak, 

a Kragananopadesa 51, 
rinathacaturmukhastotra 39 

riparamarthaseya 43 


Si 
risamputatantrajatika amnya 


manjarinama $1 


Sri. , 
risarvabudd hasamayogadaki- 


nijalasambaramahatantrar G 
< Janamamandalopayika 38 

ron-bcan Sgana-Po 4 4 
Srota-Vijnana 104 7 
Sthavira 60 
Sthaviragatha 83 
Sthiramati 35, 100 


, 68 
wv 


Strivi varta-vyakarana siitra 25, 


15) 


Stupa(s) 2, 5, 6, 7,8, 15, 16. 


22, 81 
Stutyatika-stava 57, 46 
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Styana 123 
Subhakara 50 
Subhasitavali 86 
Subhutisrisanti (Subhutisri) 4]. 
42, 46, 75,77 79 

Sucandra-ayadana 83 

Sudra 13 

Sudarsana 3 

Suddhimati 42 

Sugatasri 49-50, 79 
Suhpllekha 56 

sukhasri 50 

Sukha-svartipa 133, 134 
Sukhavati 62 
Suksanajana 22, 44, 
Suksama-ripa 105 
suktih Saktsrih 86 
gul vihara 9 
sumagadha-avadana 83 
sumanasri 46 
Ganyata 18, 83, 99, 100, 132, 135 
Sanyatasaptati 55 
Suramgamayajra 40 

surendra 1 
Surendravikramadityanandin 


45, 76 


aryaketu (Ni-ma — rgyal- 


* mtshan) 42 
qryasoma (Saryasena) 57 
re 3 
‘suira(s) 15, 32, 37, 41, 51, 56, 
60, 61, 71, 75, 83, 84, 91 
satralaikara 22, 38 
satrapliaka 69, 70-11; (Sutta~ 
pitaka) 5,70, 98 
Sarrasanuccaya 35, 49, 56 
Suttanipaa 71 
Suyisadasamputa 53, 79 
Svabhava 23 
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Svacittadharmata 133 
Svapnataropayika 50, 79 


Tabo (monastery) 39 
Taimirika (Timira roga) 101 
Takakusu 59 
Tamasavana 1 
T’ang period 33 
Tankadasa 53 
Tantra 18, 21, 37, 43 
Tantrism 78-79 
Tara 18, 19, 20, 36, 51, 78, 79 
Taradevistotraekavimiatikasa- 
dhana 19 
Taranatha 2, 3, 4, 13, 18, 19, 
20, 33, 37, 59, 60, 62 
Tara-Siddha 18, 78 
Tarkamudgarakarika 49 
Tarkatika 23, 77 
Tathagatarak sita 36 
Tathata 83, 132, 135 
Tattva 58 
Tattvasangraha 
Tun) 17, 72 
Tattavasérasangraha 40 
Ta’u Tara 18 
Tch’ou San tsang Ki si 56 
The  Abhidharmakosabhasya 
34, 60, 72 
The  Abhidharmakosakarika 
34, 72 
The Abhidharmasamuccaya 35 
The Abhisamayalankara 41 
The Anujiaptikriyakrama 53 
The Apohaprakarona 17, 46 
The Apohasiddhi 21, 23, 77 
The Arthaprakasika 49 
The Aryalankavataravytti 39, 
76 
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The Aryamaiijusréstotra 47 

The Aryaprajnaparamitanaya- 
Satapancasatakatika 39, 76 

The Aryaprajnaparamitasamg- 
tahakarika (the Astasahasri- 
kapindartha) 47 

The Aryasandhinirmanabhasya 
35 x 

The Aryatarabhattarikanama 
dvatrimsaiakastotra Sarvar- 
thasadhakaratnalankéramni- 
hsa 19 

The Aryatarastotra 19 

The Aryavagisvarastotra 47 

The Aryavajracchedikaprajna- 
Paramitatiké 35 

The Aryavalokitesyvarastotra 41 

The Aryavalokiteivarasya 
stotra 41 

The Astasahasrika 34, 41, 42 

The Avadanaiataka 87, 88 

The Bhadrakalpa 51 

The Bhagavati prajitaparamita~ 
hrdayavyakhya 40, 76 

The Bhaisajyagurusiira 84 

The Bhiksunipratimoksasitra 
34 

The Bhiksunivinayavibhanga 
34 

The Blue Annals 18, 22, 39, 
42, 49, 50, 51 

The Boddhicittavivarna 49 

The Boddhisaitvavajrapani 42 

The Buddha Bhagirathi 51 

The Dharmad harmatavibhang- 
akirika 22, 44 

The Ekadasamukhavalokites- 
varasya 41 

The Ekottarakarmasataka 34 
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The Hevajratantra 53, 79 

The Kalacakra 42, 43, 51, 79 

The 
daya 44 

The Karandavyuha 34, 84 

ae Karyakdaranabhavasiddhi 

The Kriyatanira 37 

The Ksanabhangasiddhi 
46 

The Laksabhidhanoddhrtala- 
Bag apindarthavarna 42, 


75 


nee Laksananusarini 48. 72, 

he Lalitavistara 34 
he Lokesyarasi mhanadanama- 
Stotra 47 

a Lokeivarastotra 41 
a Madhyamakavatara 47, 

> 49, 76; (bhasya) 235 

(karika) 47, 

The Madhyantakavararabhas- 
Ja 38, 45 

. Madhyaniavibhanga 22, 


Ss Mahakarunikastoira 4\ 
t@ Mahapandita Rajacarya 
Bp ccnskaratants 41 
i. Pariniryana Sitra 
oe Mahayansamgraha 35 
t@- Mahdayanasitralankara 
Sey 76; (karika) 22 
1@ Mahayanoitaratantrasas- 
tra 22 
ae Mandalabhisekavidhi 46 
ie Maiijusrivajrasadhana 42 
he Manorathapurani 87 
The Mantrayana 38 


Kalacakrapadasampra- 
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The Namasangiti 51 

The Padmajalodbhavasadhana 
54 

Tha Padmavalokitesvarasya 
Padmajalakramena_ bhaga- 
Vanmandalapijavidhi 54 

The Padmininamapanjika 44 

The Paicaraksa 85 

The Pancasatika 34 

The Pajcaskandhabhasya 35, 
36, 100 

The Paralokasiddhi \7 

The Paramadibuddhoddhrta- 
§rékalacakranamatantraraja 
43 

The Pindarthaprakasika 46 

The Pradipodyatana 43 

The Prajiaparamita 34, 41, 
47, 49, 75, 76, 82, 83, 85; 
(Stotra) 47; (Sastra) 48 

The Prajnaparamitebhavano- 
padesa 42 

rhe Prajiaparamitahrdayar- 
thparijnana 44, 716 

The Prajnaparamitahtdayasit- 
ra 44, 7 

The Prajnaptisastra 34, 36, 72 

The Prakaranavimsakatika 35, 
36, 100 

The Pramana, ipariksa 17 

The Pramanasamuccaya 48, 
11 

The Pramanavarttika 42, 51; 
(karika) 46, 51, 78; (ttka) 
at, 42; (vrtti) 42 

The Pramdnavarttikalankara 
46, 77 

The Pramanaymlicaya 17, 77; 
(1ika) 39, 40, 77 
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The Prasannapada 23, 38, 45, 
48, 76 
The Pratibandhasiddhi 21, 46 
The Pratimoksamilagama 40 
Theragatha 83 
The Ratnaketuparivarta (The 
Mahasanni pataratnaketu- 
siitra) 84 
The Therigatha 83 
The Sadangayoga 42 
The Sahajaratisamyoga 42, 
719 
The Sahajasiddhi 44 
The Samad hiraja 83 
The Sambandihapariksanusara 
21, 46, 77 
The Saicayagatha 34 
The Sanghdatasitra 84 
The Sarvadurgati pariiodhana 
37 
The Sarvarahasya 37 
The Sekaprakri ya 42, 44 
The Sekoddesa 42, 44 
The Sekoddesatika 42, 44 
of Sikiasamucea ya 35, 36, 
The Sricakrasamvaradvayavi- 
rasddhana 39, 42,79 
The Timanjuvajradikramabhi- 
Samayasamuccayanispanna- 
Yogavalinama 51 
he Tinaksatramandasad hana 
ekadasanganama 44 
The Srisarvadurgati parifodha- 
napretahomayidhi 48, 79 


The Sinyatasaptatiyirtti 46, 
76 


The Satralankaradislokadvay- 
akhyéna 46, 76 
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The Sutrasamuccayaparikatha 
49 


The Suvikrantavikrami pari pr- 
ccha 34 

The Tantrayana 38 

The Tarasadhanopadesakrama 
194, 

The Tattvagarbhanama Sadh- 
ana 36 

The Tattvagarbha sadhana 44 

The Tattvaloka 44 

The Tattvasamgraha 37; 
(karika) 49 

Tha Triyogahrdayavakarana 
44. 

The Vadanyayaprakarna 40, 
77 

The Vagitvarastotra 47 

The Vajracchedika 34; (Praj- 
ndparamita) 61, 83 

The Vimalaprabhanama mila- 
tantranusarinidyvadasasahas- 
rika laghukalacakratantrar- 
ajatika 43 

The VimSakakarika 35, 36 

The Vindhyas 87 

The Vinayavastu 33, 34, 70 

The Vinayavibhaigadavyakh- 
yana 34, 70 

The Yogacaryabhiimauvastusa- 
mgraha 35 

The Yoganuttaratantrarthaya- 
tarasangraha 36 

The Yuganaddhaprakasa nam- 
asekaprakriyé 51 

The Yuktiprayoga 38, 42,77 

The Yuktisastikavriti 35, 36 
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The Sitralankarapindartha 40,» 
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Tho-lin 38, 45, 46, 47 
Thon-mi-Sambhota 
Tibet 5, 10, 13, 18, 


79, 80, 81, 91 
T’ien-Koan sse 32, 
T’ien-si-tsai 32, 71,75 
Tikasarvasva 86 


Tilakakalaia (Tilakalasa; 
Bindukalaia; —Thig-le-bum- 


Pa) 47-48, 76 
Tin-ne jin bzafi-Po 42 
Tirthikas 38 
Tridharmaka-sastra 

tu-Iun) 24 
Trimsika 62, 100 


Triptiaka 4, 14, 15, 29, 67, 70 


Triratnadasa 47 


7sa-abhidharma-lun 13, 67, 


Tsa-sin 3) . 


Pop ab fi-ma-grags 17 
sin dynasty 24 
Tuna 68 


Tun-huang 28, 67 
Turuska 3 ; 


Uccala 9 


Udanavarga 13, 71; (vivarana) 


41, 71 
Uddattaté 116 
Udyana (Urgyana) 38 
Ujjain 81 
Unamana 119 
Upadesa 37, 55 
Upadesasastra 5, 6 
Upadhi 132 
Upadhyaya (grammarian) 40 
Upaklesa 106, 120-124 


53; 
67, 68, 70, 72, 75,.77, 78, 


(San-fa- 
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Upamitayussiitra 32, 75 
Upanaha 121 


Upasaka 37 

Upeksa 103, 116, 117; (caitta- 
sika) 120 

Uskur 3 

Uttaratantrasastra 233) 79: 


(vpakhya) 23 


Vada-vidhi 16 

Vagbhata 40 

Vagisvara 36 

Vahaka (country) 101 

Vaibhasika(s) 13, 15, 33, 59, 
60, 61, 72 

Vaidalya 56 

Vaisamya 116 

Vaisnava 8 

Vajradit. ryanandin 85 

Vajrajapatika 36 

Vajrapadagarbhasaiigraha Pa- 
ajika 52 

Vajrapadasarasamgrahapaiiji- 
ka 51 

Vajrapani 37, 44; (sadhana) 37 

Vajravidaraninamad hramanda- 
lagathakramaprakriya 39 

Vijravidaranisadhana 21, 40, 
78 

Vajrayana 78 

Vallabhadeva 86 

Vandanastotra 48 

Varanasi 1; (Banaras) 98 

Vasana 101, 102, 103, 105 

Vasubandhu 5, 14, 15, 16, 34, 
35, 44, 59-62, 72, 74, 98.9; 
133 

Vasumitra 4 

Vatsi putriya 14 
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Vedana 108 
Vedas 7 
Ve-li-t’e-le 8 
Venkata Ramanan 55 
Vibhasa(s) 4, 6, 31, 60, 70 
Vibhasaprakasana-Pada-sastra 
(Chung-shik-fen-Pi-Po-sha- 
Jun) 14, 72 
Vibhasa Sastra(s) 5, 14, 72 
Vibhasa-shi (Kashmir-shi) 5 
Vicara 124 
Vicikitsa 120 
Vicitrabahu 87 
Vidyadhara (demigod) 87 
Vidyakaraprabha 33 
Vidyasamgraha 38 
Vigrahavyavartant 55 
Vihara(s) 1, 2, 6, 7, 8, 9, 18, 
47, 48, 49, 51, 91 
Vihimsa 116, 122 
Vijnana 78, 100ff 
Vijiidnavada 44, 62, 74, 75, 
99, 100, 106, 107, 110, 125 
Vijnanavadin(s) 35, 36, 107, 
126, 128, 129, 130 
Vijnaptimatrata-Siddhi 98 seq. 
Vikhyatadeva 50 
Vikramaditya 53, 59 
Vikramadityanandin &5 
Vikramasila 37, 46, 50 
Viksepa 124 
Vimalakirti sitra 58 
Vimalaksa (Pl-mo-lo-ch’a; Wu 
ke yen) 27, 57, 59, 69 
Vimalamitra (Pi-mo.lo-mi-to- 
Jo; wu-hau yau) 5, 15, 16 
Vimalasribhadra 53, 79 
Vimala-Vijnana 132, 133, 134 
Vimsatyakarabhisama bhikra- 
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menabhagavanmanjusri-Sad- 
hana 45 
Vimsatyakarabhisamodhikra- 
menabhagavanmanijusrisadh- 
ana 21 
Vimsika 62, 100 
Vimuktikaya 133, 134 
Vinaya 5, 7, 27, 31, 32, 34, 
45, 50; (master) 27, 57, 60, 
69; (texts) 67, 70, 76; (liter- 
ature) 85; (of Sasvasttyada 
school) 24 
Vinayakaramati 42 
Vinayapitaka(s) 69, 70, 82 
Vinayasamuccaya 34, 70 
Vinayasri 50 
Vindhyavasa 61 
Vinitadeva 34, 35, 36, 70, 100 
Viniyata 106, 110-112 
Vipaka 101, 103, 127, 131 
Viravajra 46 
Virinchi (Bilindi) 59 
Viriacivatsa (Bilindibhava) 59 
Virya 115, 123 
Vishaya-Vijnana 101 
Visnu 7, 73, 91 
Visuddharsanacaryopadesa 52 
ViSvantaravadana 83 
Vitana 71 
Vitarka 124 
Vitasta (Jhelum) 17 
Vitastatra 2 
Vounta bhavana 6 
Vrtti 44, 100 
Vyakarana class 84 
Vyayrtti 132 


Wei-chug 80 
Wen emperor 30 
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Winternitz 61 


Yaksas § 

Yao Hhin 58 
Yarkand 58 
Yar-kluns 49, 53 
YaSa (Bhadanta) 17 
Ye-dharma 9 


Ye-Ses bzan-Po (Jndnabhadra) 


41 
Ye-Sesod 41 
= pide 35, 47 
et (monastery) 31 
Yoga 74, 99, 112 
Sacara 99; (school) 59, 78 
fystem) 74; (doctrine) 75 
P8acarabhumi 91, (Hsin: 
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hsing-tao-ti-ching) 67 

Y ogacarabhunt-Sastra 75, 99 

Yogi 78 

Yoginisancaryatantranibhand- 
hapadartha prakasanama 46 

Yojanas 2 

Yonis 103 

Yuan-Chwang 1, 2,3,4,5, 6, 
13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 27, 54, 
58, 59, 60, 72; (Hiuan- 
Tsan) 100 

Yueh-chi 3 

yukti-sastika 55 

Yung-chlia era 68 


Zans-dkar 39 
Zukur 3 
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